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ticulars already 
given. The meeting was unquestionably a suc- 
cess. The Town-hall in its various courts and 
apartments afforded accommodation under one 
roof to all the departments, and the usual hospi- 
tality of the district was abundantly shown. 
The Mayor (Alderman Barran), Dr. Chas. Chad- 
wick, Mr. Ikins, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. William 
Thomas Jackson (of Headingley), Mr. Filliter, 
C.E., and others, opened their houses to members 
of the Association, and entertained many at 
dinner and luncheon. The presidential addresses 
by Mr. Hastings, Mr. Vernon Harcourt, M.P., Mr. 
Baines, M.P., Lord Teignmouth, and others, were 
fall of valuable matter, and the discussions which 
the arranged questions elicited were practical and 
useful. We must print a few paragraphs from 
the presidential addreas of Mr. Newmarch, 
F.B.8., in which he spoke of 

Capital and Labour. 

The Trades Union Act, the speaker said, con- 
cludes the long controversy between the Legisla- 
ture and the working-classes regarding com- 
binations, Peacefal combinations to procure 
higher wages, shorter hours, and better conditions 
generally, are now fully within the law, so long 
as violence, threats, and molestation are not 
resorted to. The Legislature, so far as it can, 
has remitted arrangements between masters and 
men to the only arbitrament which can really 
settle them—namely, free discussion between 
the parties. Such arrangements are essentially 
bargains regulated from time to time by the cir- 
cumstances of the demand for goods, the supply 
of labour, and the resources and enterprise of 


capital; and, without quarrelling or temper, it | ing 


is the interest and the duty of both sides to 
discover, by the quiet discussion which takes 
place in all other commercial dealings, what are 
the ise and terms on which they 
can buy or sell. A strike is the end of discussion 
and the beginniog of war, and injures both sides. 
The common-sense course is to set up some 
middle tribunal composed of representative 
masters and men, who will meet as p2ople of 
business, and fix the rate of wages from time to 
pees It is on abroad Pog we now hear 

upciations of capital as the great enemy of 
the Salline-sener P se ye hc ns 
ourselves has advanced far enough to see that, 
as a general proposition, nothing can be plainer 
than that the greater the accumulation of 
capital,—that is to say, houses, shops, ships, rail- 
ways, manufactures, commodities, animals, tools, 
and implements,—the better must it be for the 





classes who live on wages, and who desire to bu 
with those wages as many ities as - 
ble. Acheap country means a country where 
there is much capital, and much, therefore, to 
sell; anda country means a 
of the people produces the 
usefal and desirable things, 
to be divided among the capitalists and labourers 
who produce them. The first concern of all 
societies must be to augment the gross produce 
of the year, so that after providing for the sub- 
@ surplus applicable to cheapening an 
enlarging of future production. 


The Workmen’s Meeting. 

The workmen’s meeting was held in the 
Victoria Hall, and was as usual one of the most 
interesting events of the week. About 4,000 
persons were present. The appearance of the 
hall, densely packed in every part, the central 
gangway and a few feet at the extreme end of 
the hall occupied by standing listeners, who thus 
formed a T-shaped figure in the midst of the 
sitters, was a sight not soon to be forgotten. 
The platferm was also crowded. The Mayor 
presided, and showed admirable tact in the con- 
duct of the evening. For obvious reasons we 
adopt the report made by the Times :— 


humanity and middens. They were filled with 
children, all sores and sickness. The women 
said,—and respectable women they were,—‘ We 
can do nothing; we have given up attempting 
to be clean; we abandon ourselves to cir- 
cumetances, and you see usasweare.’ They 
were wretched, listless. He asked the ques- 
tion, which he had asked five hundred times 
and oftener, ‘How many children have you ?’ 
‘Three.’ ‘How many are dead?’ ‘ Five.’ That 
was the reply of the first woman he met. In the 
second case, ‘How many alive?’ ‘Two.’ 
‘How many dead?’ ‘Seven.’ As to Back- 
house-yard, the entrance to it was so narrow that 
it was quite impossible they could get the coffins 
out. How it was done he didnot know. It was 
2 fc. 6 in. wide,—the passage leading to those five 
houses around the court, with no air, with no 
single house having a back window, and with a 
pavement filled with rotting and decomposing 
matter. There was every circumstance about 
these courts to induce bad health, and with 
bad health came listlessness and demoralisa- 
tion. The whole of these courts were in 
the same evil condition, and for the 

of Leeds the sooner the whole of them were 
swept away the better. One of the women 
said to him most expressively, ‘Do go 
that court, sir; you will 

enough to rise a plague.’ And soit was. The 
place was honeycombed with cesspools and mid- 
dens and drains without traps, and from 
there emanated the foulest gases that human 
nature conld be subjected to. Some persons 
might fancy he was exaggerating, but he spoke 
of what he had seen from observation 


ing migh 

and must be done by the authorities; but 
could all do much to help themselves. Wi 
intelligence, an immense deal might be done to 
alleviate those objectionable conditions ; but the 
i in all classes,—he did not speak of one 

in particular,—the want of knowledge as to 
the necessity for pure air, fresh water, good food, 
was lamentably excessive. The moment they 
got into that fine free-library of which they had 
heard, let them set themselves to work and 
acquire the elements of sanitary knowledge. Let 
their children from the very first obtain this 
knowledge, and the happiness and comfort of 
the whole community would be increased with 
it. Until the im of sanitary improve- 
ment was felt, there would be no earnest en- 
deavour to improve their circumstances, and 
there would be no willingness to spend money. 
Money must be spent in this direction, and it 





could not be better spent. There should be no 
questions whatever about money—at any rate, 
it onchange pA arene, ncn nan the 

these im ts 
cs Phe ane tyimpatge ee A aliens: i 
was very sad to walk through the large towns of 
this country and find nothing beaatifal,—no 
pictures, no places laid out with trees and 
fountains, and things to accustom the eye, and 
through the eye the mind, to the contemplation 
of the beautiful, and the rejection of the ugly,— 
all which very nearly meant the good and the 
true. It was to be hoped that in all the large 
corporations and tiie a Sher waeanor 

pa men to gat 
objects of art which might elevate and adorn. 
He understood a park was in contemplation in 
Leeds. Some people said it was a little too far 
off, but never mind that ; if they could not get it 
near, get it far off. They would build out to it 
in time, and then they would be glad that, through 
their mayor and through those far-seeing men 


Mr. Newmarsh, F.R.S., Mr. E. Hollond, and 
Mr. Mandella, M.P., next addressed the meeting ; 
the last-named gentleman giving an account of 
his visit to Newcastle as a mediator between the 
masters and the men on strike. A vote of thanks 


tech. |t0 the mayor, who presided, brought the pro- 


ceedings to a close.” 

It was very satisfactory to hear the mayor 
say at this meeting, that a motion would speedily 
be brought before the Council tosweep away the 
diatrict in connexion with Ebenezer-street in a 
way which would destroy the fever beds there. 
With the support of the inhabitants, which he 
was sure would be given, no effort would be 
spared so long as he was in the Council to rid 
the town of everything that was a disgrace. 
The ringing cheers which greeted the announce- 
ment seemed to show that this support would 
not be denied. We are glad to be able to add, 
that a resolution to the effect indicated his 
since been brought before the town council, and, 
after a very brief discussion, adopted. 

We must print a few sentences from Mr. Mun- 
della’s address. He said he was not the apolo- 
gist of strikes. Strikes were in the industrial 
world what wars were in the political; they were 
only things of the sternest necessity. They 
starved the labourer, and diminished the value 
of capital. There was a good deal of alarm at 
present in the public mind ; the people though. 
that strikes were becoming more chronic, and 
that there was little work doing. He, however, 
took a more view of the relations of 
capital and labour in this country. He believed 
we were coming nearer and nearer the end of 
ar cig sparc ange | at the best means of 
settling the question. There never was more 
work Stee done thesi af present; and there 
was never a better und ing between em- 
ployer and employed. If masters were wise they 
would treat their men with the same respect and 
equality as they did those from whom they 
bought their cotton, coal, and iron; and if they 
did so he believed they would see a great deal 
less of strikes than they did at present. So long 


as the capitalist supposed that in dealing with 
labour he was dealing with something of a ser- 
vile nature—so long as he sup that the 


he bought was not the fall return 
that he gave—so long should they 

d those nderstandings arising which de- 
veloped themselves into strikes. 

A few words as to 

The Condition of Leeds 

may be added, from a speech by Mr. R. Rawlin- 
son, O.B., at one of the section meetings. He 
said he had had the opportanity of holding an 
inquiry in Leeds, and of tarning his attention 
to some of the sanitary defects that existed, and 
he had pointed out previously what in his opinion 
would have been a remedy for one of these de- 
fects. Again he wished to point that out, and 
enforce it with all the emphasis he could apply, 
because it would not cost much. Leeds had 
already been sewered. He might say there 
were sewers through the main streets, and some 
of the tributary streets also, bat the system was 
not complete, The sewers were not ventilated 
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at this moment. The houses were connected 
with these unventilated sewers. He could assure 
them that this was one of the elements causing 
the excessive mortality of Leeds, and he pleaded 
with the people of Leeds to make the openings 
up to the streets as they were made in London, 
to let the gases come up at as many points as pos- 
sible, and thus the atmosphere would dilate the 
gases and render them innocuous. Then some 
of the streets were paved ; others in the suburbs 
were not paved at all; and Leeds should not 
permit its population to be dragged down by the 
miserable condition of any street. Even streets 
in the heart of the town were in a bad state. 
For instance, the street in which he was staying 
was disgracefal. It was a paved street, fall of 
ruts fit to break any springs that might go over 
them. It was no economy to leave a street in 
that condition, and he urged that the work of 
repairing such streets should be commenced at 
once. If the town had not the money it should 
be borrowed ; if it had not the power to borrow, 
then, in the name of goodaess, let the town go 


and get power. 
We have received a dozen letters inquiring 


what was decided at the meeting as to 


The best Means of Removing and Utilising 
the Sewage of large Towns. 


Mr. C. Rawson, general manager of the 
Native Guano Company, read a paper in the 
Health Section, “On the Utilisation and Deo- 
dorisation of Sewage by the A B C Process,” 
and made several hazardour assertions, such as, 
that at least one acre of land was required to 
utilise the sewage of 100 adults annually. Mr. 
Rawson said, in conclusion,— 


The last argument I have to advance in favour 
of the “ A B C” process is certainly not the least 
conclusive one. It is successful in a commercial 
point of view, and pays. Even in the south of 
England, where coals and chemicals are far 
more expensive than in the north, our native 
guano costs us only 30s. to 35s. per ton, leaving 
a clear profit of 21. per ton. Now, I will only 
instance the case of one city, to show what a 
profit of 21. per ton really means. The metro- 
polis daily pours into the Thames 100 millions 
of gallons, or 448,740 tons of sewage. From 
experiments we have made with this sewage, we 
estimate that the “ A B C” process would con- 
vert this into over 1,000 tons of dry manure, 
worth annually, at 31.103. per ton, the enormous 
sum, for the metropolis alone, of 1,282,5001. I 
cannot conclade this paper without mentioning to 
the section that the authorities of Leeds resolved 
some months ago to make an experimental trial 
of our “A BC” process. Their works are 
hardly yet completed, and certainly not yet in 
such neat condition as we hope shortly to see 
them; atill, they will affurd any gentleman 
interested in the solution of the great sewage 
question an opportunity of seeing our process in 
actual operation. We shall welcome any such 
Visitor, and give faller explanations than are pos- 
sible here. I trust that these trial works will 
be found such a success by the town council 
that all their daily eleven million gallons 
of sewage may shortly be treated by “A B C” 
to their profit and ours. The works are 
situated at Knostrop, to the south-east of the 
town, and adjacent to the river Aire. On the 
left of the entrance is a chimney, 90 ft. high, 
which takes the products of combustion of two 
boilers having a nominal power of thirty horses 
each, and also the steam and gases from four 
drying-sheds. Each of these sheds has an area 
of about 1,000 square feet; they are heated by 
steam, which passes below iron floors, the mud 
being placed on these in a thick liquid state. 

Over the surface of these floors a current of hot 
air is drawn from the boiler-flues, ing at the 
farther end of each shed by fiuen tealion to the 
chimuey. It will hence be seen that the prin- 
ciple of drying involves the double mode of apply- 
ing heat both above and below the mud. For the 
Pp of increasing this upper drying, a cover 
is at a small height above the mad, re- 
movable when it is dry, and replaced when fresh 
mud has been spread on the floor. The effect of 
the Cover is to increase the dranght, and, at the 
same time, it prevents waste of heat. The 
remainder of the arrangements in regard to 
machinery, “A B C” pits, and the agitating or 


centre pits, &c., are precisely similar to the 
general plans I have already described. The 
settling-tank, which is at the south-east of the 
works, has a length of 170 ft., is 24 ft. in width, 
and about 12 ft. indepth; but till we have had 
some experience in working the Leeds it 
is impossible to say the exact number of gallons 
of sewage we shall be able to treat in the twenty- 
four hours. 

Mr. W. T. MoGowen, town clerk of Bradford, 
read a entitled “ The of Manu- 
facturing 


- 


Sewage o! 
owns: What shall we do with ~ 
Having very largely reviewed the question 
town sewage, the writer came to the conclusion 
that although sewage irrigation may be resorted 
to advantageously in the case of small towns 
where circumstances admit of the proceeding 
being successfally and inoffensively carried out, 
these are sound reasons for holding the system 
to be impracticable for large manu 
towns if they are to undertake the whole opera- 
tion themselves; and that if the sewage of those 
places is to be applied to the purposes of irriga- 
tion, it can only be done in some such _ as 
has been suggested—by the Government ing 
main outfaces to sea sands with a view to 
their reclamation ; and that, meantime, the local 
authorities would have to direct their attention 
to the best means of purifying the sewage in 
the vicinity of the stream to which the water 
belongs, by mechanical or chemical means, or 
both. 


Varions other papers were read. In the 
discussion which followed,— 
Mr. W. H. Michael (London) complained that 
gentlemen read papers which showed that they 
were totally unacquainted with the first ques- 
tions essential to the success of irrigation. 
The gentleman who read the firet paper 
had said that a sewage irrigation farm was a 
bog. He conld never have been at a good 
sewage irrigation farm. The same gentleman 
had said it would be detrimental to health. 
There, again, he had never been at a sewage 
irrigation farm properly conducted. The Edin- 
burgh meadows were not a sewage farm; they 
were managed in total contrariety to the very 
firat principles of the proper sewage i 
farm. The solid constituents of manure which 
one gentleman proposed to remove and economise 
were the worthless part of it, and the first 
thing in dealing with irrigation was to separate 
the whole of the solid constituents. The ad- 
mirable method adopted by Mr. Baldwin Latham 
in his new machine made this successful. 
Any process which might be that 
tended only to separate the solid constituents 
of sewage must be put aside as utterly worth- 
less. Gentlemen who wanted in the interests 
of the public health to remove the difficulties in 
the way of dealing with sewage were not wedded 
to any one system; but the difficulty was that 
when the subject was discussed gentlemen got 
up and advocated theirown measures, looking at 
it as a commercial speculation, as some mears of 
making profitable manure at so much per head 
of population. That, however, had nothing 
to do with their question. The value of the 
whole of the manure, he maintained, lay in the 
fluid portion, and it was this fluid portion, the 
soapsuds, and slops, and the urine that formed the 
difficulty to be got rid of, and any system which 
did not deal with this fiuid failed to achieve 
the pri essential to be in 
sewage. far as he could see at the present 
time, irrigation was the only process that 
answered the necessary conditions, of taking 
that which it was requisite, should be taken 
from the excreta, and it could be applied to land 
without creating the sl amount of nuisance 
even to persons living in the immediate vicinity. 
eran was bo cause of as pe which had been 

own to have arisen from sewage irrigation, 
and the een eed proved that on sewage 

i rms 80 & per-cen as 10 
cent. could be frosty. for the a cavented 
by local authorities in the creation of that which 
relieved them entirely from the nuisance, and 
which must prove a benefit, in every sense, to 
the rate-payers. 

Mr. Rawlinson said, with regard to the 
of manipulation, they were told that dry earth 
disinfected immediately. Well, if it did, he 
would say that water stopped putrefaction for a 
limited time,—for a safe time to enable it to 
flow beyond the precincts of the town; and if 
that were so, with a properiy-arranged water- 
closet there was no trouble,—there was simply 
the pulling of a hand'e to get the water supply, 
and the offensive matter paseed away. Now, if 








there was an earth-closst, there must be separate 
intervention at least once a week, but, if per. 
feotly clean, at least once aday. If there were 
two or three earth-closets in a house, how could 
the servants be expected to manipulate them in 
a cleanly manner on ali occasions. There would 
be 365 manipulations 8 year, if they were daily, 
and if weekly,52. The value of the manure was 
called 12s. per head of the population, and he 
asked if any one would accept that remuneration 
in respect of the mani in his honse, 
The dry-earth system might do for detached 
dwellings, for large establishments, for gaols, 
for barracks, for any place where persons were 
entirely under command, where there was no 


J 
che 
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31. or 41., or any higher per 
would do what all the chemists he had 
contact with told him that it was i i 


5 


. 


5 
f 


arrested decomposition, and carried the sewage 
away most completely. As to earth-closets in the 
tropics, he no experience of India, but as 
to the West Indies he knew he had been con- 


was with a death-rate augmented. There was & 
very large, pecaniary loss to the town occa- 
sioned by lost labour, and the effects of prema- 
ture debility, owing to ignorance of sanitary 
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diseases. The manure obtained by the “A B C” 
process he pronounced almost valueless. : 

We the summing up of the Presi- 
dent of the Health Deyartment, who, io closing 
the discussion, said he had been sorry to 
hear from a member of the Leeds =e 


that he had learned nothing; and he hoped 
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that when that eman reflected upon 
the subject, he see that his means for 
srriving at a conclusion were very much in- 
qroanee ig: ths Shanahan a thatday. At any 
rate, he would say this, that if the gentlemen 
then around him knew on the sewage 
question, there was no person in England that 
did know anything. He wished, in the interest 
of the community mows pe to urge that irriga- 
tion should be emp! extensively, and in all 
places where it could possibly be adopted; and 
he asserted, moreover, that he had the strongest 
round for doing so. What was the use of a 
‘Amsociationyaad of the Rivers Pollution 

vers Pollution 

Commissioners, in all cases coming to a concla- 
sion in favour of irrigation, if persons, who could 
not. possibly go into the subject minutely to the 
same extent, were not to attend to the recom- 
mendations made, and believe that irrigation was, 
under the greater number of circumstances the 
best mode to adopt. And he maintained that 
the evidence from the established farms, from 
Mr. Blackburn’s farm at Aldershott, of which he 
knew something, and a number of others, as at 
Croydon, and Mr. Hope’s valuable farm at Rom- 
ford, ought to induce them to say that irrigation 
was the best means to employ. With regard tothe 
“A BO” process he was anxious, knowing that 
is was a great interest, not todo anything unfair ; 
bat really he was compelled to remark that these 
gentlemen inferred more than they could pos- 
sibly prove. They said they got 31. 10s. per ton 
for the manure. But could they prove that it 
was worth 31, 10s. per ton? Such chemists as 
he had spoken to said it was not worth the cost 


the sewers were a perfect laboratory for the 
manufacture of sewage gas, and this gas was 
continually getting into our houses from water- 
closets and sinks. 

Mr. Baldwin Latham, the engineer of the 
works at Croydon, explained the operations car- 
ried on in that town to utilise the sewage. The 
plan was to remove as far as possible the sewage 
in ite perfectly fresh state, the sewers having 
the requisite inclination to carry the matter with 
sufficient rapidity to the outfall, and before six 
hours were over the water was passed over the 
land and passed off again perfectly pure. From 
& sanitary and an economical point of view 
the experiments at Croydon had established the 
success of irrigation. 


best plan of dealing with sewage gas was to 
introduce ventilators, accompanied by charcoal 
trays. The gases were various, including 
sulpburetted hydrogen, and they were allowed 
to escape at the level of the street. 

Strikes. 

In the Economy and Trade Department, Mr. 
Frederick Hill read a paper on the question 
“Whether Strikes are necessary for the Pro- 
tection of Workmen, or Locks-out for that of 
Employers.” He said it was generally admitted 
that strikes and locks-out were great evils, but 
many persons regarded them as unavoidable. The 
author, however, held a different opinion, be- 
lieving them to be no more essential to the 
system established by our benevolent Creator 
than are wars and pestilences. He pointed oat 
that when wages, as compared with profits, were 


discarded the idea that wages depend on the wil! 
of the employer, though he pointed to experience 
as showing that this want cf power in the 
employer is no obstacle to the voluntary per- 
formance of those acts of kindness and good 
offices which the ion of superior means 
always suggests to a kind heart. The paper then 
referred with condemnation to the school which 
maintains that, instead of capital being labour’s 
mainspring, it is its unaided produce, or, as 
affirmed by some zealots, labour’s enemy; and 
on this point spoke of the document, so replete 
with ignorance and folly, which has Jately been 
addreased by the International Society to the 
people of Switzerland, but to which the author 
trusted the Swiss were too intelligent to give 


@ar. 
After the reading of Mr. Frederick Hill's 


psper,— 

Mr. George Potter said, in regard to locks-out 
and strikes being great evils, he went with the 
author of the paper at once, and adm ‘tied them 
to be so. Bat he believed from his own ex- 
perience for the last ten or twelve years they had 
been necessary, and not only by the action of 
working men, but generally by the coolness and 
disinclination shown by employers to workmen, 
when they asked for what they thought a fairday’s 
wages. It was always said that the men made 
the demand, and the masters coald not afford to 
give. They had only the masters’ word for that. 
The unions had asked the masters, when they 
said they could not afford a rise of wages, to 
submit their books to an impartial arbitrator, 
and if that arbitrator said the masters were 
losing, the demands of the men would be im- 
mediately withdrawn. This request had never 
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of the process which it went through. It too low, or the hours of labour too long, then, 
was all very well to say that they had sold so without any joint action of workmen, some em- 
many thousand tons, but they had not yet proved _ployers, stimulated by a high rate of profit, would 
the value of it, or that the farmers would con- speedily try to increase the number of their 
tinue its use. Then, with regard to the effluent | workmen by offering higher wages, or a reduction 
water, which they said they were quite willing | in the hours of labour, or both; while competi- 
the irrigators should have. That did not answer 


been granted ; they had been told that the plan 
was im icable. The workmen had always 
made the demand for higher wages, and had met 
with refusal; hence strikes. The result of rs 
strikes and combinations of workmen was to give ; 
the workmen their position, which they would 
never have obtained otherwise. He looked apon 
the effects of strikes as not transient, bat 
abiding ; and, in conclusion, he appealed tothem 


. tion would soon compel other employers to do 

the question at all. Was it true that thiseffluent the same; and that the converse would be the 

water was safficiently purified? He, however, case when wages were too high or the hours of 

feared to pursue the eubject, seeing that the labour too short. He pointed out, also, that 
was now @ great commercial speculation, every shilling of wages or profit which, by a/ not to force the cause of every strike and lock- 

but nothing that the “ABC” advocates hadsaid cessation of work or the stoppage of machinery, | out upon the men. The men were quite willing to 

or done had affected his mind on the subject of was lost, was.so much withdrawn from the fund | bear their share of blame for the blunders: they 

irrigation. It had been shown that they must on which workmen and employers alike depend; | were not perfect; but was it all their blame ? Had 

get rid of sewage immediately, that water was and,so far as it goes, must be a subtraction | not capital aggrandised to itself more than its 

the readiest means of transporting it, and that from the general rate of wages and profits. He | fair and just reward? Was it right that workiog 

when properly disposed of on land, it really did said that if his reasoning were correct, its|men should toil from one year’s end to another 

no damage whatever to surrounding persons ; | practical application would be the abandonment | for the lowest rate of wages? It was a question 

there was China, for example, a country where | of all attempts artificially to regulate wages and | upon which they now met upon different ground. 

they had had igation at work for 1,000 hours of labour, and a willingness to leave the| The success of the Newvastle men, the in- ; 

years, and a great longer period by their matter to the quiet bat certain operation of | creasing success of working men generally, had 

om. records—and all the evidence was, he | natural law, affirming that it is good policy, on | brought employers and workmen to look upon 

thought, in favour of irrigation. He hoped the | either side, to pursue this course, even if it | each other differently from what they formerly 

people of Leeds would look into it. They mast should not be adopted by the other. He gaveit|did. Instead of strikes they should have con- 





no longer delay, with a thousand middens : their ciliation. He laid much stress upon conciliation ; 
of any employers who might be subjected to aj if the employers but met half a dozen of thei- 
strike was at once to yield to the demand, ifsuch | men when any demand was made, and talke! 
a proceeding would impose a smaller loss than | it over in their offices, he took it that in nino 
would be caused by a temporary stoppage of their | cases out of ten it would be harmoniously sett'e 1. 
business ; while workmen should, under similar | If there was a difference between men and their 
circumstances, and with the same reservation, | employers, let them have arbitration. The men 
yield to their employers in case of a threatened | had always, whenever an arbitration had been 
lock-out; since parties may fully rely for| decided against them, gone and worked under 
rectification on the power of a law to which both | the decision. 

employers and workmen must succumb. He| Mr. C.Lamport entirely agreed with those who 
maintained that the interests of workmen and | thought that strikes had been necessary, and he 
employers, instead of being opposed, were in| said this as an employer of labour. Mr. Hill, 
unison, and this even in the matter of wages ;/|speaking from a purely philosophical point of 
pointing out that if a number of workmen and em- | view, said these things would arrange them- 
ployera met together to agree upon a scale of} selves; bat when? ‘There were two difficulties 
wages, they would find that one and the same | in the way of a master showing bis books to the 
scale would be best for both parties,—viz., that| men. In the first place, he might be.a person 
which was most in accordance with the actual| who had not the capital to carry on his busi- 
state of the labour-market. For, if the scale} ness, he might be in debt, he might be rained, 
were placed too high, a motive would be offered|and if the books were examined his rain 
to men to come in from otherjworks, while the| might come out. He did not say that would 
employers would have an inducement totransfer| not be a good thing, bat they were dealing 
part of their capital to other concerns; and if} with human nature. He was free to admit that 
the scale were placed too low the men would | labour had not had its fall shere of the. amount 
straightway have a motive for seeking employ-| of profits due to it. Bat why? The workmen 
ment elsewhere. He referred to the beneficial | paid a portion of these profits to obtain for 
results of bringing employers and workmen into | themselves the advantage of insurance. The 
friendly conferences, and to the great good | remedy for these things was certainly boards of 
accomplished in this way by Mr. Mundella. If|conciliation. Bat boards of conciliation acted 
these premises were admitted, both parties in| against the master in many cages in the most 
the strike at Newcastle acted unwisely, the men | i and objectionable way, for this reason. 
in making the strike, and the employers in| The men went into court, and the masters went 
resisting it,—except, indeed by argument, as| into court. The decision was given in favour 
was done, and with success, by Mr. Stephenson. of the master, and against the men. The men, 
He proceeded to show that it is an error to sup-|.as a body, most honourably kept their engage- 
pose that a decrease in the quantity of work| ment; bat what tied the men as individuals to 
performed would be followed by an increase in| their master? The master wae fixed, bat the 
the rate of wages, whether paid by time or by | men were not fixed. : : 

the piece. He expressed also his belief that,| Mr. James Wilson thought it was manifestly 
for the most part, intelligent workmen have now | unjust that the hours of one class of men should 


ra ange RG gp of the work that had 
. As tothe “A B C” process, must 
satisfy themselves either as to i or its 
badness. If good, let them adopt it entirely; 
bat if bad, then, at once they must set to work 
to get land and irrigate it with the sewage. 

At another meeting of the Health Department, 
Dr. Fergus, Glasgow, read a paper on the produc- 
tion of disease by air and water ation, He 
stated that the reappearance of diphtheria as a 
disease in this country was bably owing to 
our own carelessness ce Rt ye a hay 
Typhoid fever also (killing annually from 15,000 
to 18,000) was produced by our trifling with our 
anew either contaminated air or water, the 
results of excremental pollution. He exhibited 
soil-pipes from water-closet towns, which were 
paver pn ss gas, and which had caused 
y ever. @ principal grounds for be- 
lieving that this state of the pipes arises from 
sewer gas, he said, were that perforations 
were ally in the upper surface of the pipes, 
and within; also, that in pipes that are 
ventilated the corrosive action is much slower 
than it is in pipes where the gas is not allowed 
to escape at the top. This state of pipes was 
not easily detected, as plumbers looked for liquid 
leakage; and as the perforations 


failed to detect the state of ipes. i 

fever being in the house, he (be, te had 
insisted, from the smell, that the pipes from the 
closet must be corroded. He showed that 


cbolera and diarrhoa are caused by the same 
careleseness in the disposal of excreta; that the 
decomposition of excreta takes place even in the 
best constructed sewers; and that the result was 
highly detrimental to health. In large towns 


as his opinion that the wisest action on the part 
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be by combination reduced to a minimum, while 
the great body of the people of the country, who 
had an equal interest in prodacing the wealth of 
the country, were compelled to work for a much 
longer time. He took exception to the descrip- 
tion of the action of strikes given by Mr. G. 
Potter. As far as he had known it he had known 
it as of the most cruel, most unrelenting, and 
most merciless character. The interests of the 
employers and the interests of the workmen 
were one and the eame. What they wanted to 
bring about was mutaal understanding and 
fellow-feeling. 

Mr. G. J. Holyoake thought strikes, by the 
mode in which they had been conducted, were a 
very blundering process indeed, and he never 
had any sympathy with that mode of improving 
the rate of wages. He had always been more 
inclined to the forming of co-operative manu- 
facture, which placed the workman in a position 
of power over their own resources, and enabled 
them the better to effect that improvement which 
they desired. But he quite believed that if com- 
binations of workmen had done nothing more 
than put into the power of working men the 
means of treating upon something like equality 
with their employers, those combinations would 
be amply justified. He wished to see the work- 
ing men in such a good position that they should 
neither supplicate for the goodwill of others nor 
be dependent upon it. 

Mr. Wailace, Halifax, said that in the district 
he came from there had been an advance of from 
50 to 60 per cent. in wages without the aid of 
strikes. He knew no tyranny equal to that of 
trade-unions. By their operation the country 
was going back to the old system of guilds. 

Mr. E. W. Hollond thovght that with regard to 
the general aspect of capital and labour and 
their interests, there was one sense in which the 
interests of labour and capital were identical, 
and another, and a very important sense, in 
which they were always opposed. Their in- 
terests were identical in that they were both 
engaged in producing a certain article; it was 
sent out to the world, and both gained from the 
products of thesale. The aspect in which the 
two were opposed to each other was in the 
— of the gains from the profita of the 

e. 

Visits were paid to the sewage works at 
Knostrop, to the Reformatory at Mirfield, to 
Temple Newsam, to Kirkstall Abbey, and to the 
very interesting Norman church at Adel. We 
can only add that the next Congress will be held 
in Plymouth in 1872. 








LONDON ALOFT. 


THE roofs of London are rising with portentous 
celerity. The two square bases which mark the 
period of extreme depression in the English 
architectural taste, when the light of heaven 
was taxed, and people seemed to fear that the 
air they breathed would be taxed next, are hap- 
pily disappearing from our streets. In a few 
years they may be expected to become as rare 
as their gabled, timber-framed houses, with floor 
projecting on floor, of which a fine example still 
marks the site of Staple’s Inn. With some 
features that seem to us inconvenient, or even 
unsightly, these ancient homes of the citizens 
combined many elements of comfort. In these 
up-piled stories they contained accommodation 
for the lodging of household and visitors, of 
children and grand-children. The low, squat, 
two-storied huts, such as line part of Tottenham. 
court-road, appear, on the other band, to com- 
bine the maximum of structural ugliness with 
the minimum of economy of ares, and to be the 
most beens thee gage form of dwell 
ever into a city,—if, at leas 
title be denied to a mere collection of ‘wigrrame. 

Paris used, in the days of the bourgecis king, 
to strike us by the height of the houses, as com- 
> those of a ced es huitiéme 
was uncommon. when photograph 
was first invented, the lohty perches: sought for 
the convenience of tke skylight familiarised 
us cove ond a wenger stair. Still the suc- 
ccasi ries were, for the most of low 
height. The entresol would cH a a tall 
man to stand upright. The principal floor, in- 
deed, often contained a suite of rooms of noble 
proportions ; but above this you generally found 
little more than nests of cupbcards. Tbis was 
before the days of Hansemann, and the systematic 
regularity of the Rue de Rivoli. Bat, comparing 


renting houses, there is no doubt that the popa- 
lation por aero of Packs was Sur Ceume we 
that of London, speaking portions 0 
the two cities as most resembled one another in 
the character of their inhabitants. The mean 
density of the population of London is stated by 
the Registrar-General at 40 to the acre. 

A great change, however, is coming over Lon- 
don in this The possraae 8 mportance 
of giving due height to the rooms in which they 
pass no inconsiderable portion of their lives, is 


At the same time the value of land is augmenting, 
the value of time is increasing, and the impor- 
tance of having a pied 4 terre within a certain 
very limited area is yearly more obvious. Ar- 
chitecture is responding to the commercial re- 
quirements of the day—and loftier rooms, and 
more numerous stories, are raising the newer 
city houses into veritable towers. 

There are extant old engravings representing 


Pisa, in the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries, 
which differ very materially from any existing 
groups of dwelling-houses. Genoa is, perhaps, 
one of the loftiest of modern Italian cities. 
The chief characteristic of that stately port is 
the number of blocks of lofty palaces divided 
from each other by lanes as narrow as the 
“rows” of Yarmouth, which have involved the 
construction of cars of a specially narrow 
gauge for their service. But the older cities had 
not the luxury of the modern port. The houses 
were high —even higher than the present 
Genoese palazzi, but they were small. They 
were, in fact, chiefly towers. A collection of 
edifices resembling those round towers in Ireland 
that have caused such very long antiquarian 
discussion as to their origin, was a medisval 
Italian town. 

In fact, building, like dress, armour, carriages, 


which we can trace the histories, has been a 
faithful reflex of the habits and the require- 
ments of the age. When violence was so rife‘ 
that each man found his own arm his most 
ready protector, and when the most formidable 
projectile was the cloth-yard shaft, or the bolt of 
the arbaleste, people naturally built towers. They 
afforded at once the means of a safe outlook, 


eep dotted the country in those 
troublous times. But the existence of towns of 
towers is a fact that we should not now recog- 
nise as having existed, but for rare and curious 
graphic records. Its cause, however, is per- 
fectly intelligible. With the introduction of 
gunpowder, a change took place in building as 
well as in defensive armour. The domestic 
tower disappeared, and houses gradually shrank 
down to economic pigeon-holes, that formed the 
meanest architectural phase of the domestic 
building of England. y was written on 
every house-front in the plainest text ; economy, 
that is to say, of area and of cubic contents, of 
bricks, mortar and slates; of light and air, of 
comfort and of health. How much of the 
enfeebled health and diminished natural powers 
of our urban, and indeed of our rustic popula- 
tion, we owe to the pestilent little holes in 


for the night, we shall perhaps never fully 
understand. 

A counter movement has, however, set in, and 
attained a very notable advance. In the country 
the beehive-like cottage is becoming a thing of 
the past, and the great landowner is beginning 
to take a pride in the architectural of 
the rebuilt villages. In London the movement 
has| assumed more striking City 
houses which, when first built, were i 
almost too lofty and too aristocratic in their air 


ing | for the abodes of business,—such as the build- 


ings in Moorgate-street, for example,—are now 
looked down upon as but ‘lhe toaieh toms 
“ poking.” A lofty office is felt to be a requisite 
for a man who would be thought to drive a first- 
class business. In this, no doubt, there may be 
much foolish ostentation, much reckless follow- 
ing of fashion ; but yet good is done, ever if not 
from good motives. Health is greatly promoted 
by the increased size, especially by the increased 
height, of rooms. With health comes increased 
capacity for the good conduct of business. Archi- 
tecture, pictorially considered, is greatly the 
gainer ; and the honest and y industry 


of the builder, the skill of the architect, the 
courage and enterprise of the capitalist, all find 
occupation and reward. Prices are forthcoming, 
in the way of rent, that more than cover the in- 





the habit of renting appartements with that of 


creased outlay. Inone new building that springs 


becoming more thoroughly realised by City men. | i 


some of the Italian towns, Lucca, we think, or | p 


ships, or any other requisite of civilisation, of | un 


which it became customary to cram away people | gab 





into the air near one of the great 


a rent of 1,5001. per annum is 
floor is rented at 1,0001.; the second floor is let at 
5001. Then there are a third floor and a base. 
ment, A large building outlay is justified by the 

power to earn such rents as these. 
On ascending any eminence, either within the 
of the or on one of the 


large 
Hotel and the Victoria 
spicuous not as sending den Pde re to 


‘ormity in a distant view. 
of St. James’s Hall, with its huge wind-cowls, 
attracts curiosity as well as attention. The 
somewhat squat bulk of the Royal Albert Hall 
also afflicts the eye. 

It is not, however, in the Albert Hall alone,— 
a building the large area of which renders neces- 
sary a considerable elevation for the structure, 
whatever be the outline given to that eleva. 
tion,—that the tendency of the present re- 
builders of London pak reparan pe a 

buildings are on point of completi 

the ee Ne a at South 
Kensington. We have before described the new 
School building which looks down on the Exhibi- 
tion-road and almost overshadows the Royal Hor- 


building deserves note. ‘The accommodation 
afforded by the structure is large ; the view from 
the balcony or from the roof is superb. When 
we see, on a valueble site indeed, but one of 
which the value has not yet reached 
the ninth part of the price asked in the City, 
commodious offices thus arranged, floor above 
floor, in a building which is at once healthy an 
elegant, we cannot doubt that the example wil 
be rapidly followed. The only drawback to 

method of economising building area is 

fatigue caused to the occupants 
palaszi by the t to which 
pelled to climb. t here the 
ment of mechanism comes in 
have no doubt that a manageable 
arrangement of lifts for ascent and de 
form a prominent feature in the Ci 
building of the fature. The tidal 

Thames ht be made use of to 


4 


mE e3 a5 § 
lives! 
titres 
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ai 


The Patent Office looks crushed beneath their 
shade, and gives the idea that it is only waiting 
to be crumpled up, and rolled away to some more 
ty. In fect, this, which is one 

t institutions, can no more 
of its more holiday. 
corn can grow uD 

country 
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bye, although it is a bye that naturally ensues 


from a visit to the large courts of we 
They form a sort of twin hall, or double 
t, divided by an arcade. The length 


each court is 120 ft. 
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offices, our public buildings, 


the more proudly assert, the more closely 
modern builders climb after ite lofty proportions, 
the genius of the man who was aptly termed in 


city. 





om 


SOME ARCHITECTURAL (?) ADVERTISE- 
MENTS. 


Ir we were only to credit the assurance 
those who advertise themselves as prepared 
supply or to manufacture every kind 
that an architect can Y, i 
his buildings perfect, it 
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quainted with the actual shortcomings 
tive ventilation, smoky chimneys, &c., which we 
know too well do exist, might su that all 


proportion 
forth the merits of Smith & Co.’s s 
Brown’s ventilators, and Jones Rothe e 
smokeless grates ;—all patent and all perfect, all 

teed for the future, and ha received 
medals in the past. These are i 
however, in which one inventor may 
‘be allowed to pit himself against another, seeing 
that the final test after all is the question, which 
every practical man can on trial answer for him- 
self, whether these said inventions really accom- 


omen phlei gaye Annem nef zed t 


they shall accomplish. A large number 

every consideration ; though in many cases, per- 
haps, the first conviction of the 

be something like that celebrated principle of 
the Irish Republican,—“ One man’s as good as 
another, "faith, and a great deal better,” or a 
great deal worse, as the case may be. Bat there 
are some other advertisements which the reflec- 


fess skilled public are apt to be tempted by the 
bait, and to they 

worth havi 

tiser claims 

or application of ornamental work ; for if a man 
only praises his own work thoroughly, 

always plenty of 
and the (a 
English public of the present day for cheap 
showiness in a)l their surroundings, leads them 
¢o offer a ready custom for any new device 








‘his epitaph the builder of this fane and of this |i 


imagine 
, when the adver- | thing 
St ti Stee! 


nature; but one of the advantages set forth was 
that no ing is required over these coils, as 


architectural 
features; in one specimen the pipes (upright) 
took the form of colamns with moulded caps and 
bases, supporting a top plate which, as the ad- 
vertiser cunningly hinted, could be used asa 
table. Ingenious advertiser ! 
Among illustrated advertisements of what is 


and recommend chimney-pieces. Remarkable 
they are for the utter absence of hint at any- 
thing thoughtfal or original in a class of object 
which we should have thought peculiarly suscep- 
tible of variety and novelty of treatment. But 
one firm after another advertises its “ largest 
and richest assortment of marble chimney-pieces 
in the kingdom,” with accompanying illustrations 
poy nner forms of conven- 
tional ic or Classic type, as the case may be. 
These advertisements are, however, perfectly 
truthfal, for if we go to the repository, we shall 
find that they do really represent all that the 
manufacturers have to offer, As to the orna- 


Every now and then a metal-working firm which 
thinks a new push requisite, comes out with a 
fresh pictorial device for attracting public atten- 
tion. The main object in ing up these seems 
to be (there are to get the maximam 
amount of twisted “ Medisval” i 


The typica¥* reign magy Bennie yd et 
person: he has, perha ilt, patted on 
the back a little ereaie but the idea con- 


Nineteen-twentieths of the work he does is, after 
all, only amore or less clever ion of the work 
of another period ; and handiwork ia not the only 
in this world, though it has been much 













advertisement-sheet sent round to the profession 
during the last month or two, concerning some 
improvement in hot-water coils, we forget of what 









which combines these two desired qualities. We | great artist averred that he mixed his colours ; 
leave the application of these remarks to our 


Few things are more remarkable in this way 
than the supremely ugly forms assumed by patent 


Fae ne Pe ht, the illus- 
| with an 


and these are on sale in the advertising mart, 
along with other requisites of the craft. The 
number of tamen who are fully competent 
to make drawings, details,and specifications of a!! 
kinds is remarkable. Some only profess church 
work ; others are more general in their qualifi- 
cations; but it is to be noted that the special 
statements of knowledge of what is termed 
“ classic” work are rare: it is to be med 
that the market for “ this particular variety ” is 
not considered to be brisk at present. Then 
there are the competition colourists, who give 
you, with charming naiveté, a list of the com- 
petitions which have been won under their 
colours,—a significant indication of the way 
these things are “‘ managed.” There is a gentle- 
man, we see, who undertakes to prepare designs 
promiscuously for any architect “from rough 
sketches ;” but whether such designs, when 
done, are to be publicly credited to the ad- 
vertiser, or to the authors of the “rough 
sketches,” does not appear : the point is not un- 
important, though, in its bearings on the working 
of the profession. These advertisements mostly 

however, the legitimate endeavours 
of younger members of an overcrowded pro- 
fession to find work for themselves in assist- 
ing others; as such they must command 
sympathy, even though we may think that some 
of the advertisers mi i 


profession, otherwise than 

the medium of “colamns.” What are 
we to think, for instance, when we hear of archi- 
tects, well off and in good practice 


ri 
i 


whom he represents, of course insinuates that 
Mr, —— has no desire to make money by the 
beautifal work which he has the privilege to 
— indeed, Mr. —— is above the neces- 
sity of looking for money, “‘as you will doubt- 
less be aware, sir: he married a very large 
fortune,” &c. He is only anxious that others 
should have the benefit of the work, at a cost 
that may be called quite nominal. “ Messrs. 
Peocksniff & Co., sir, say that this work has been 
invaluable in giving them ideas in ornamental 
design ;” or, “ You will observe this finial, sir. 
Mr. Gargoyle said it was the most beaatifully 
drawn ornament of the kind he had ever met 
with,” &c., &c., usque ad nauseam. We hardly 
think that is the way to raise the dignity of the 
architectural profession. 








THE CONDITION OF LONDON SEWERS. 
Tue metropolis of England is said to be the 
best sewered city in the world ; and this may be 
true. But is London complete in main sewerage 
and house-drainage emente? A faithfal 
reply to this question is of far more importance 
than a mere boast. Cities, in ancient times, 
were sewered and were supplied with water on 
a grand scale. Pablic buildings were also 
erected which, for grandeur of design, bean’ 
detail, and power of endurance, put to sham 
modern efforts. 

Bat to the London sewers: are they perfect ? 
A diagram in the last Number of the Builder 
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banks and shoals, over which the rats walk|An inscription over its tienctialhaaned ie neb-slresdy, atelaile, tp seen Hipant 


and scamper at leisure. The house - drains 
being at higher levels on each side of 
the main sewers, afford shelter in times of 
rain-floods. It is said that there are distinctive 
tribes of rats in the London sewers, gifted with 
all the noble attributes metres ae —- 
avd factions,—jealous, fond of excitement, re- 
vengeful, tolling in figbting, bloodshed, and rat- 
murder ; Mot 

as proud, as quarrelsome, as vindictive, and as 
revengefal as the bipeds living and walking 
above them. A rat Romeo risks his life if he 
goes courting toa rat Jaliet in her noble father’s 
domaic. The London sewermen (rat-catchers), 
who minister to the aristocratic sport of rat- 
worrying, know the several tribes of London 
sewer-rats as-well as a Highland shepherd knows 


his sheep. But to the defects in London sewers, | sy: 


which admit of all these interesting underground 
phenomena. London has been, and now is, 
parish governed. It has been said that the 
government of London is an unbound bandie of 
parish vestries, of which St. Pancras is a burning 
and shining example. Well, in the early days of 
sewering there was no recognised cross-sectional 
form for sewers: there was no systematic mode 
of setting them ont co as to secare trath in line 
and in gradient ; but they were constructed by 


rule of thumb, in short lengths at a time, with. |i 


ont any reference to a defined bench-mark, so 
that in line they are up and down, just as chance 
determined,—this irregularity being, however, 
all in favour of the rate. At first, water-closets 
were not allowed to be connected direct with 
the sewers ; and in many cases house-sinks were 
not connected directly. The old sewers were 
made without any side-janction arrangements ; 
so that to connect a drain the brickwork of the 
old sewer had (and has now) to be broken 
through. This cost money, and therefore the 
economical vestries charged for the connexion 
some two guineas, besides the cost of the drain 
connected. This breaking through tended to 
ruin the sides of the old sewers; but it also 
tended to a worse thing,—that is, to the preven- 
tion of any connexion, bad or good, being made 
with the sewer at al). Thousands of houses in 
London, old and new, East-end and West-end, 
have drains unconnected with the street-sewers. 
Now, is not this “a pretty kettle of fish,” for 
the metropolis of England? But even at this 
day it is not the business of any official to see 
that the drains of houses, old or new, are in 
direct and connexion with the street 
sewer. The Metropolitan Board must confine its 
attention to the main intercepting sewers. The 
district surveyors under the Building Act, have 
nothing to do with it. And it seems not to be the 
imperative duty of the surveyors to the parishes 
to see that house-drains are properly and safely 
connected. Hence the existing muddle. How 
much of disease and premature death results 
from this defective state of things, it is impos- 
sible to say; but of a truth there is mach sick- 
ness, lassitude, and suffering, because of sewer 
gases pervading houses in London. Think of 
a delicate patient coming from fresh country air 
to consult a London physician, who has his con- 
sulting-room over a colony of rats, and whose 
house is pervaded with diluted sewer air! 
When London ceases to be exempted from muni- 
cipal government, and the St. Pancras vestry 
has been improved off the face of the earth ; 
when the local government of London Fas been 
consolidated, and when the officials have learned 
their duties, and execute them; then the hun- 
dreds of miles of old and defective sewers will 
be reconstructed or repaired, and the tens of 
thousands of defectively-drained houses will be 
put into safe and proper connexion with the 
renovated main sewers. The accomplishment 
pelea ne however, be death to the rats, 
and the interesting natural history phenomenon 
now going on beneath our feet will cease. 








A PEEP AT AN EAST.END CEMETERY. 


By common consent the grave, as our last 
ee NF is sacred, and all its surroundings, 
since the first dawn of history, are marked by the 
respectfal attentions and observances of the 
living. Who amongst us does not experience a 
revulsion of feeling, and a tingling of shame 
coursing through his very nature, when behold- 
ing wr wt ree maw at the grave, or a course 
of con un ily not yet in desecrat 
porto ppily not yet rare, in d jion 

We have been looking at the burial-place of 
eastern London, calied Victoria Park Cemetery. 


gateway tells us the date of 

Who its present owners or oe 

not care to know, though we believe the grou 
originally belonged to a late de- 





the rat Capulets and Montagues being } i 


cemetery, 

hours of two and 
arrived. Of course 
case; bat the same person said, 
average the burials might 
the year at from 150 to 200 a: 
have been known to be interred 
week. The cemetery is nota: 
stem of interment adopted is 
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could well afford a emall outlay,and 
ment of a staff to keep it insome 
order. It is, however, no libel to state, 
@ personal visit we are enabled to say, 
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collateral footpaths, or 
leading to the distant corners of the graveyard. 
In fact, there are no walks or footpaths, 
perly speaking, after you pass onward a short 
distance. There is no boundary walk or path 
around the four walls of the within : 
the graves abut right upagainstthe wall in nearly 
the entire circuit, excepting a space on each side 
of the entrance not yet opened for graves. 

In the centre of the cemetery all is disorder, 


the slabs are of the most rotten description 
freestone ; and the lettering, which was not sunk 
in the first instance more or even as much as 
+ in. below the surface of the stone, and then 
painted black to throw out a deep 


rs cucisisheraaeaeeaatie 
by unprinci uary masons, 
trust with the erection of the slightest tablet. 
There is no indication of drainage throughout 
this cemetery, and on a wet day the condition of 
the only carriage-way in the graveyard is such 
as to render it nearly impassable from 
sladge. There is no paling, railing, 
or bordering of any kind 

avenue or short sideways, only the 
and shabbiest attempt at a 
feet wide and i 
entrance-gate. This could only be intended 
a mask to hide the defects of hideous 
howling wilderness within. All 
ghastly and disgusting. The gravey 
is yearly rising and swelling up far 
level of the su i 

after tier of corpses is packed in 
narrow graves from 16 ft. to, 
20 ft.deep. Children’s coffins four 

we hesitate to give a multiplier for fear our 
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are matted over with living and decayed vegeta- 
tion, with no stone, no epitaph, no history. All 
is blank over large spaces. 
The spread of the metropolis in the east end 
of London raises once more the serious question 
Independently of the 
disgraceful condition of Vietoria Park > 
the question of the public health must force itself 
upon the mind of all. The spread of house pro- 
perty and the great increase of population in the 
vicinity of this graveyard the serious 
consideration whether it will not be soon, if it 





nine cases out of twelve worn off. Thus are the |i 


town a distance at their first. open. 
ing, are now #0 situated as to be prodco-ive of 


Viotoria Park Cemetery is nearly full t> over. 
flowing at present,—it is badly kept,—its 
| pine Gk gage 

, , nor og Or 
dead. eimai 
as.much out of this hideous patch of ground as 
they possibly can. One thing is, however, certain: 
if the directory of this cemetery wish to pro. 
the avger of the 
public, they had better at once make some im. 
provement. 
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diamond-shape, about 12 in, square, the floor of 
sanctuary being encaustic tiles. The stone used 
for the exterior is from Mr. J. Walker, St. 
Michael’s. Mount Quarries, Barkialand, near 
Halifax; also the dressings of the interior, the 
walling inside being local stone, rubbed to a 
— surface, the outside being tooled diago- 
na Js 

The architect is Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., under 
whose direction the work has been carried ont 
by Messrs. W. & J. Milner, of Mirfield, and under 
the immediate tendence of Mr. H. Roome, 
as clerk of works. The has been exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Farmer & ley, London ; 
the reredos by Mr: Earp, B ops and font by 
Mr. Phillips, coronas and -rail by Messrs. 
Potter & Son, a!l of London; chancel stalls and 
screens by Messrs. Rattee & Kett, of Cambridge; 
seating for nave and aisles by Mr. Thompson, of 
Peterborough; the roofs, doors, &c, by Mesars. 
Sst . Plough, ae Mirfield. The church is 
warm yy water, apparatus being supplied 
by Mr. J. Brooke, of Haddersfield. ‘ 
cost will be about 25,0001. 

At the luncheon after the service, Mr. Scott 
proposed the health of the contractors for the 
work, and the clerk under whose superintend- 
ence it had been carried out, and spoke in high 
terms of the workmanlike manner in which 
Messrs. Milner had executed their part of the 
contract. 





ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS ACT. 


Norwich.—Mr. RB, M. Phipson, of Norwich and 
Ipswich; Mr. J. H. Brown, of Norwich; and 
Mr. EB. L. Blackburne, F.S.A., of London, have 
deen elected ors for the diocese of Nor- 
wich, under the new Ecclesiastical Dilapidations 
Act. There were seventeen candidates. 

Hereford.—Mr. Thomas Nicholson, architect, 
of Hereford, has been appointed Surveyor of 
Ecclesiastical Dilapidations for the diocese of 
Hereford, under the new Act. 

Iichfield.—This diocese has been 
into three intendencies ;—viz., for the Arch- 
» Messrs. Stevens & Robinson, 
of Derby; an architect at Stoke has the Arch- 
deaconry of Lichfield; and an architect at 
Shrewsbury has that of Salop. 

Canterbury.—Mr. Lucius Spooner has been 
e'eoted for the eastern division of this diocese. 

Ely.—In consequence of the large area of this 
diocese, it has been decided to divide it into 
three districts for the purposes of the Act. The 
three surveyors who have been appointed are, 
Mr. W. M. Fawoett and Mr. R. R. Rowe, of 
Cambridge, and Mr. Day, of Bedford. 








NOVEL MODE OF UTILISING SEWAGE AT 
GLASGOW. 


AttnovcH Glasgow is far behind London in 
regard to its sewage arrangements, yet it is 
about to adopt a plan for utilising part of its 
sewage, which now runs into and pollutes the 
Clyde, that London might very weil follow, if 
the several municipal Boards were only to take 
joint action in the matter. A contract has just 
been entered into between the sanitary com- 
mittee of the Police Board of Glasgow and a 
company in that city for utilising the urinals. 
The Police Board are to collect and supply to 
the company 5,000 gallons per day for twelve 
years, for which the company are to pay the 
Police Board 1,0001. per annum. It will be 
collected in close tanks, and will be removed 
daring the night to the company’s works, where 
it will be resolved by a chemical into 
sulphate of ammonia. The contract is to take 
effect from the beginning of next year. 





ARCHITECTURAL ART CLASSES. 
ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, WESTMINSTER. 


A JOINT committee to overlook these classes 
for the ensuing session has been constituted. 
The classes will open on Thursday, the 2od of 
November, at 7°30 p.m., and will meet on the 
evenings of Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 
in each week from 7 to 930 p.m. during the 
months of November, December, January, Feb- 
ruary, March, April, May, and June, excepting 
during one fortnight for the Easter 

The Figure-drawing class, instructor Mr. F. 
Weekes, is divided into two sections :—1. For the 
®tudy of the antique; 2. For drawing from the 
living model and the draped The fee is 
7s. 6d. per month, which it is hoped to diminish 
4s the number of students increases. 








The Ornament class is to be under the guidance 
of & committee of visitors, among whom are 


| Messrs. Waterhouse, Barges, Oockerell, Seddon, 


EB. W. Godwin, Tarver, Florence, and T. H. 
Watson. The. whole contents of the museum 
are available for this class, which will meet, 
besides the evening named above, on Tuesday, 
from three to five p.m., and studies may be 
made at all times in the daytime when the 
museum is open. The fee is 2s. 6d. per month, 

Prizes are offered for work done in the various 
classes, and it is intended to ide @ course 
of lectures upon the contents of the museum, of 
a character similar to those of last year, which 
were well attended. Intending students should 
send in their names at once to Mr, Thomas 


Henry Watson, the hon. secretary. 











MORE DIFFERENCES. 


S1r,—Pray have the kindness to insert the 
following lists of tenders :— 
For alterations and repairs to stables, coach-house, and 


laundry, in rear of 28, Bedford-place, Russell-square, 
Mr, O. Ht. Rawards, architect vin . 
































TNEINS. » sscccapunecassoevcosssccseesccosoees £136 0 0 
Wilson 130 0 0 
Trawkarn & Bull .........ssssessseeess . 120 00 
Devonport. 106 0 0 

uckle 97 0 O 
Wilcocks 7500 

ash 75 00 

75 00 
Beresford 7400 
Jones & Wareham ............000ees0 68 0 0 
Keyes 63 0 0 
Hill wwe 58 0 0 
Seed (sccepted) .........cescssesesee 4800 





For repairs to 28, Bedford-place, Russell-square, Mr- 
0. H. Edwards, architect :— z 
i 





























li £189 0 0 
a 38 
Wilson 118 0 0 
Collins. 117 0 0 
Huckle 115 0 0 
Moss 112 00 
Seed 98 0 0 
Beresford 95 0 0 
SPOTIOER sap sceusetessnasrenpnstonnecabesn 93 0 0 
Jones & Wareham (accepted) ... 85 0 0 


Here is a difference of opinion which could be 
explained in ten miautes’ conversation. 








INTERMITTENT FILTRATION WORKS. 


S1rx,—In the observations contained in your last number, 
on the Intermittent Filtration Works, conducted by Mr. 
Bailey Denton, under an order of the Lords Justices, for 
the disposal of the sewage of Merthyr Tydfil, a printer’s 
error states the daily dry-weather flow of sewage to be 
60,000 gallons. The quantity should have beea 600,000 
gallons, oe gay, supply 12 gallons per head on 

The ‘sucsues-tine has hitherto attended the works has 
been remarkable, because 6°0,000 gallons of sewage have 
been daily applied for a month to to 10 acres of land 
only. It would, of course, have much less remark- 
able had the quantity been limited to 60,000 ga'lons. 

Bauzy Dzgytox, Sox, & Nosrz. 








SUBTERRANEAN TREASURES.* 


MARBLE, ALABASTER, AND SLATE; PETROLEUM, 
ASPHALTE, AND JET. 

“ Nature,” says Dr. Hartwig, “‘ displays her 
wonders not only in the starry heavens or in the 
boundless variety of animal and vegetable life 
on the surface of ourearth. In the dark regions 
underground she likewise shows us much that is 
remarkable or beautifal, or carries on gigantic 
operations, which are sometimes beneficent and 
sometimes disastrous to maukind. There lie 
concealed the mysterious laboratories of fire, 
which reveal to us their existence in earthquakes 
and volcanic explosions. There, in successive 
strata, repose the remains of extinct animals 
and plants. There many a wonderfal cavern 
may be seen, with its fantastic stalactites, its 

waters, and ita noble halls. There have 
been deposited the rich stores of mineral 
wealth—the metals, the coals, the salt, the 
sulphur, &c.,—without whose aid man would 
never have been more than a savage.” 

An elaborate and interesting work in which 
are well described the wonders of this hidden 
world in their various relations to man, now 
raising him to wealth and now dooming him to 
destruction, has been written by Dr. Hartwig, the 
author of “ The Sea and its Living Wonders,” 
“The Harmonies of Nature,” and other kindred 
works, 

From this work we propose to condense a few 
of the exceedingly varied contents in order to 
show its scope and nature. It treats of 
revolations, fossils, subterranean heat, upheavals 


* The Subterranean World. By Dr. George Hartwig. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co, 1871. 








and depressions, waters and wells, volcanoes, 

es, landslips, caves and the life and 
relics in them, tunnels, mines, metals, coal, 
bituminous deposits, salt, sulphur, amber and 
precious stones, quarries, rock temples, churches, 
and dwellings, tombs, and catacombs,—a goodly 
list of miscellaneous information, all well told 
and full of interest and value. 

Besides metals, and the various minerals men- 
tioned in the special chapters, the solid earth- 
rind, as the author remarks, furnishes an inex- 
haustible supply of marbles, slates, and stones for 

i or ; and their extraction occupies 
@ vast nomber of industrions hands. To these 
we shall first refer. 

In a popular work on geology, published some 
years ago, Mr. Barat informs us that about 
70,000 persons were employed in the 18,000 more 
or less important quarries at that time worked 
in France, and that the produce of their labour 
amouated to a value of more than 2,000,0001. 

There can be no doubt that the quarries of 
England or Germany are at least equally pro- 
ductive, and thus a very moderate estimate 
leads us to the conclusion that the quarries of 
Earope, from those which farnish the costliest 
marble to those which yield the commonest 
building-stone, employ at Jeast half a million of 
workmen, and produce an annual value of no 
less than 12,000,0001., a sum which is probably 
doubled or trebled before the heavy materials 
can be placed in the hands of the consumer. 
land ribbed with stone, like England, has there- 
fore a considerable advantage over a flat alluvial 
plain, like Holland, as it in ite rocky 
foundations a source of wealth which nature has 
denied to the latter. 

Though several other stones, such as granite 
and porphyry, are susceptible of a fine polished 
surface, and serve for the decoration of palaces 
and charebes, yet marble or pure compact lime- 
stone is chiefly used for ornamental purposes, 
both on account of its beautifully variegated 
tints, and its. inferior hardness, which allows it 
to be more easily worked. Our Derbyshire and 
Devonshire quarries supply a great variety of 
richly coloured marbles ; but the best material 
for the sculpture is supplied by the limestone 
mountains of Carrara, which farnish a homo- 
geneous marble of the purest white, with a fine 
granular texture, resembling that of loaf ve: 
These far-famed quarries, which were worked by 
the ancients, having been opened in the time of 
Julias Cesar, are situated between Spezzia and 
Lucea, in the Alpe Apuana, a smal! mountain- 
group no less remarkable for its bold and sharp 
outlines than for its almost total isolation from 
the monotonous chain of the Apennines, from 
which it is separated by a wide semicircular 
plain. Where the Alpe Apuana faces the sea, 
it is chiefly formed of magnesian and glimmer 
slate, in which large masses of limestone are 
imbedded; but the more mins part vd the 

belongs entirely to the limestone forma- 
eg leek in romantic scenery and noble 
peaks towering to a height of 6,000 ft. above the 
level of the sea. Towards its north-western 
extremity rises Monte Sacro (5,200 fc. in height), 
the famous marble mountain in whose slopes 
are scattered the quarries to which the small 
town of Carrara owes its ancient and world- 
wide celebrity. 

The quarries themselves by no means afford 
coioqemn nda. = ea see a 
very ly worked; but it is interesting to 
watch the transport of the huge blocks of superb 
material from the various glens in which the 
quarries are si while the numerous water- 
mills for cutting or polishing the marble enliven 
the whole neighbourhood. 

In the town of Carrara numerous sculptors 
ate constantly employed in rough-hewing the 
marble into various forms, such as capitals, 
friezes, busts, &c., in order to diminish the cost 
of transport, or to discover faults in the stone 
before it is shipped. There are aleo shops where 
marble trinkets or ornaments are exposed for 
sale; bat Florence, Leghorn, and Genoa are the 
chief depdts of ready-made marble articles, such 
as vases, urns, sculptured chimney-pieces, and 
copies of renowned statues. Different kinds of 
fruit are also executed in marble, and with the 
aid of colour made to imitate nature so closely 
as to deceive the eye. 

In Carrara the inferior qualities of marble are 
used for building and paving, as it is here the 
cheapest material. The window and door frames, 
the flooring and the chimney slabs, in even the 
meanest houses, are made of marble, and form a 
striking contrast to the squalid poverty of the 
remainder of the furniture. 
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The quarries which farnished the material for} abundance and perfection as to command a|are found to hold bitumen in the cement by 


the finest works of the Grecian chisel partake 
of the interest which attaches to every vestige 
of ancient art. 

About eight miles to the north of Athens rises 
the Pentelikon, or Mount Penteles, from whose 
flanks was excavated the marble that served for 
the construction of the Parthenon, of the Temple 
of the Olympian Zeus, and of the other match- 
less edifices of the Athenian Acropolis. No 
other quarries in the world can boast of their 
material having a more beautifal 
transformation, for never has marble been more 
highly ennobled than by the genius of Phidias! 
The ancient roads ascending from the foot of the 
moantain to the quarries still show the traces of 
the sledges on which were transported the hnge 
blocks of more than twenty tons in weight that 
now lie scattered among the ruins of the 


Gypsum, or sulphate of lime, and the pecaliar 
form of that mineral called alabaster, are sub- 
stances of considerable importance in the arts. 
Rendered more valuable by a slight admixture 
of carbonate of lime, the gypsum of Montmartre, 
near Paris, has long been celebrated for ita 
excellence as a cement or stucco. It is found 
resting on a limestone of marine origin, and in 
some places appears immediately beneath the 
vegetable soil, so that it can be readily and con- 
veniently worked without having recourse to 
subterranean excavation. These quarries farnish 
the whole of northern France with the well- 
known plaster of Paris, and the value of their 
annual produce amounts to not less than 
100,0001. 

When sulphate of lime or gypsum assumes 
the opaque, consistent, and semi-transparent 
form of alabaster, it is worked like marble. The 
pure white and harder varieties are usually em. 
ployed for the sculpture of statues and busts; 
while the softer kinds are cut into vases, boxes, 
lamps, and other ornamental objects. The 
alabaster quarries in the neighbourhood of the 
ancient Etruscan town of Volterra are the most 
famous in Europe, and have afforded employ- 
ment for many centuries to her industrious popu- 
lation. Volterra exports her beautiful produce 
to all parte of the world, even as far as the 
interior of China. Beggary is here unknown (a 
rare case in Italy), for even women and children 
are all employed in cutting, sawing, rasping, or 
filing alabaster. In the remotest antiquity, 
when the city was still called Volathri or Vola- 
terrm, this industry was practised within her 
walls, and a collection of sepulchral urns and 
other works of Etruscan art contained in the 
town-hall bears testimony to her ancient skill. 
Now, however, art seems to have degenerated 
into mere manofactaring ability ; the statues and 
other objects are almost always repetitions of 
the same models, and but very rarely some 
speculative person introduces a novelty, for the 
Pp of obtaining a somewhat higher price 
Great Bri paren 

reat itain possesses 8 tly inex- 
haustible quantities of anieer in the A marl 
formation in the neighbourhood of Derby, where 
it has been worked for many centuries. The 
great bulk of it is used for making plaster of 
Paris, and as ® manure, or as the basis of many 
kinds of cements. For these common industrial 
purposes it is worked by mining un and, 
and the stone is blasted by gunpowder ; but this 
shakes it so much as to render it unfit for works 
of ornament, to procure blocks for which it is 
necessary to have an open quarry. By removiog 
the superincambent marl, and laying bare a 
large surface of the rock, the alabaster, 
very irregular in form, and jatting out in several 
parts, can be sawn ont ia blocks of a considerable 
size and comparatively sound. This stone, when 
preserved from the action of water, which soon 
decomposes it, is extremely dorable, as may be 
seen in churches all over this country, where 
monumental effigies many centuries old ate still 
a8 ect as when they proceeded from the 
ptor’s chisel. The Derbyshire alabaster, 
commonly called Derbyshire spar, gives employ- 
ment to @ good many hands in forming it into 
useful and ornamentalarticles. Another kind of 
alabaster also found in Derbyshire is crystallised 
in long needle-like silky fibres, which, being 
— fuk, a > 2 and quite lustrous, 
18 or D aces, brace brooc 
and other omall ertisten. ; a -_ 
Besides her inexhaustible coal, iron, and lead 
mines, Wales possesses in her slate quarries a 
great source of mineral wealth. For this 
article, which many would suppose to be bat of 
secondary importance, is here found in such 


ready market all over the world. Thus, in North 
Wales the face of the mountains is e here 
dotted or scarred with slate quarries, 
by far the most important and largest are those 


circumstance alone will give an idea of their 
extent, bat still more their having their own 
harbour, Port Pearhyn, which holds vessels of 
from 300 to 400 tons, and whence slates are sent 
not only to all parts of Great Britain, bat even 
to North America. The cost of the inclined 
planes and railroads which serve to transport the 
slates from the quarries to the port is said to 
have amounted to 170,0001. The masses of 
slate are either detached from the rock by 
blasting, or by wedges and crowbars. They 
are then shaped on the spot into the 
various forms for which they are destined to 
be used. . 
The class of bituminous minerals exhibits a 
long series of inflammable substances, which are 
supposed to be derived from the decomposition 
of organic matter in the rocks containing them. 
Some (petroleam—rock- naphtha) issue in a 
fluid state from the earth, while othera paces by 
insensible gradations from eum into 
pittasphalte or maltha (viscid bitamen), aod 
the latter as insensibly into the solid form of 
asphalte. Certain bitamens, again, differ bat 
slightly in composition from bitaminoas coals, so 
that it is, in reality, very difficult to draw a 
decided line between them. Hence it is highly 
probable that in petroleam we see the product 
of a primeval vegetation which, under the infla- 
ence of chemical change and heat, has partly 
assumed a liquid form, and oozing from the 
deep-seated strata in which it was confined by 
terrestrial revolution, now permeates the super- 
ficial rocks, or exista collected in subterranean 
cavities, whence it issues in jete and fountains 
whenever an outlet is made by boring. 
Petroleam aE have been known for many 
ages in Barmah, where there are about 100 wells 
from 180 ft. to 306 ft. deep, each lined with 
horizontal tubes, but not all now worked; at 
Baku, in the neighbourhood of the holy (fires, 
near the village of Amiano, in Parma, whence 
enough was formerly obtained to light the streets 
of Genoa; at Zante, one of the Ionian Islands, 
which has furnished oil for more than 2,000 
years, its petroleam spring having been men- 
tioned by Herodotus; at Agrigentam, in Bicily, 
which, according to Pliny, farnished a mineral 
oil that was collected and used for burning in 
lamps ; on the banks of the Kuban, and many 
other localities ; but it is only since the di 
of the immense sources of supply in the north- 
eastern States of America and in Canada that 
petroleam has become not only an article of the 
greatest commercial im , but a blessing 
to millions in all parteof the world. It gladdens 
the long wiater evenings of the Icelandic 
peasant, and enlivens the hut of the Aastralian 
settler; it has found its way into the remotest 
glens of the Alps, and to the distant sea-ports 
of China. No wonder that its economical and 
cheerfal light has caused its consumption to in- 
crease with a rapidity almost without a precedent 
in the annals of commerce. h scarcely 
ten years have passed since the American wells 
firat began to pour forth their streams of oil, no 
less than 670,000,000 gallons were exported in 
1866 from the ports of Philadelphia and New 


found its way to England ; one-fifth to the port 
of Antwerp, ite chief staple place for Western 
Germany and the North of France; the re- 
mainder was distributed all the sea-ports 
of the world from Hamburg to Hong Kong, and 
from the Cape to Valparaiso. When we reflect 
that this amazing mass of liquid bitamen, which 
Cevenoe soe cong ofan kom Shan 7s large vessels, 
must necessarily be increased from year to year 
to meet a constantly increasing demand, it might 
almost be feared that, in spite of the prodigality 
of natare, its subterranean reservoirs must one 
ae Fh ggg 

te, a mineral pitch of a deep black 
colour and a conchoidal brilliant fractare, is 
frequently found swimming on the surface of the 
Lake Asphaltites, or Dead Sea, in Judea, which 
receives its name from the circumstance. It 
also occurs in many parts of Egypt, where it 
was used for embalming. The ancients also 
frequently employed it, combined with lime, in 
their buildings. Not only do we find the ruined 
walls of temples and palaces in the East with 
the stones cemented with thig material, but 
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which their stones are 
“ It is a remarkable fact,” says the late Dr. Ure, “ that 
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careous earth, forms a semi-elastic solid, which 
is not liable to suffer the alternations 
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, the most extensive mine of 
asphaltic rock is undoubtedly that of the Val de 
Travers in the canton of Nenfchitel ; bat the- 
most remarkable deposit of bitumen in the 
world is the celebrated Great Pitch Lake in the. 
island of Trinidad. With i 


te ee ea ee eee 
vegetable substances may have undergone, by 
f those transforma- 


leum; and this may, by the same causes, be 
forced up to the pasecoe heres ba Bg rnc to- 
the air, it becomes inspiesated, and the- 
different varieties of pure and earthy pitch or 
asphaltum so abundant in the island. The 
Pitch Lake is a mile and a half in circumference ; 
the bitamen is solid and cold near the shores, 
but gradually increases in temperature and soft- 
ness towards the centre, where it is boiling. The 
solidified bitumen appears as if it had cooled as 
the surface boiled in large bubbles. The ascent 
from the lake to the sea, a distance of three- 
quarters of a mile, is covered with a hardened 
pitch, on which trees and vegetables flourish, 
and the best pine apples in the West Indies, 
called black pines, wild. As the Trinidad 
pitch has been found by chemical analysis to be 
an excellent material for the making of gas, it 
will probably become an important article of 
commerce. The wonder is that it has been 0 

neglected. 

hough jet is frequently considered to be wood 
in a high state of bituminisation, yet the fact 
that we find this beautifal substance surround. 
ing foesils, and casing adventitious masses of 
stone, seems to show that a liquid, or, at all 
events, a plastic condition, must agg eg 4 

: . : 2 0 


by 
petroleam strongly impregnates the rock in 
which it is found, giving out a strong odour when 
it is exposed to the air. 

Jet occurs chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
Whitby, in Yorkshire, the estates of Lord Mul- 
grave being prodactive. The 
miner searches with great care the slaty 
and finding the jet spread out, often in extreme 
thinness, between the laminations of the rock, 
he follows it with great care, and is frequently 
rewarded by its thickening out to 2 in. or 3-im 

At present the total annual value of the 
mourning ornaments made at Whitby and Scar- 
borough amounts to no less than 125,000) 
About 250 men and boys are employed in search- 
ing for jet, and between 600 and 700 are 
engaged in its manufacture. 

De. Hartwig’s valuable work is well illustrated, 
as an example of which we are enabled by the 
publishers to reproduce an of Penrbyn 
Slate Quarry, North Wales. We must add, too, 
© werd of pales 45 t0' the beauty of the pope 
and the excellence of the print, although a few 
printer’s errors occur here and there throughoat 
the volame, 
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VIEW IN THE PENRHYN SLATE QUARRY. 





INTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL OF 
BOIS-LE-DUC, HOLLAND. 
THE ORGAN.CASE, 


Ovr illustration represents the interior of the 
nave of the cathedral church of Bois-le-Duc, in 
Holland, and shows the fine pulpit and organ, 
which are important features in that noble 
church.* As a musical instrument, the organ at 
Bois-le-Dac is second only to that at Harlem, 
but in point of architectural design, it has no 
rival in Holland, or perhaps even in Europe. 

We take this opportunity of saying a few 
words upon church organs, not from a musical 
point of view at this moment, but from an 
architectural point of view. It strikes us asa 
very singular fact, that while #0 mach has been 
done of late years to make the altars, pulpits, 
fonts, and other articles of church furniture 
beautiful and appropriate, no attention seems to 
have been paid to the organ, or rather the 
organ-case. In fact, the reverse seems to have 
taken place, for if we look at churches erected 
thirty or forty years ago, we find that the organ 
received far more attention, and was made a 
much more ornamental feature, according to 
the lights of the time, than in churches built 
within the last few years. In most of our 
modern churches the organ seems to be some- 
thing beneath the notice of the architect, for he 
apparently considers that if he provides four 
posts and a few iron bars to tie the pipes toge- 
ther, he has entirely fulfilled his duty towards 
this article of church furniture. Now, we can- 
not understand why this should be the case. 
Why should an article of church furniture, which 


is deserving of the greatest study and considera- | 


tion, be looked upon as a necessary encumbrance 
to be kept as much as possible out of sight, and 
made as anattractive as may be? There are.two 
answers to this question, neither of which is in 
the least degree satisfactory 
very few examples of ancient Gothic organs exist, 
tbat it is difficult to find authority for their 
design and arrangement in Gothic buildings ; 
and the second is, that the modern practice of 
placing the organ ont of sight in a dark hole at 
the side of the chancel, renders anything like a 
design unnecessary. The first of these answers 
is unsatisfactory, because, although there are 
very few old Gothic organ-cases in existence, 
those that do exist are very suggestive, and 
hundreds of superb Renaissance examples are 
to be found which any man of very ordinary 





* View of the exterior will be found in our volume fi. 
1870, p. 107, es 
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capacity as a designer could easily “ adapt” as 
the general “ motive” of a Gothic production. 
With regard to the second reason for neglecting 
the organ-case, we simply say this: the organ 
ought not to be stowed away in a dark hole,—an 
arrangement to be condemned both upon acoustic 
and artistic grounds. If it is absolutely neces- 
sary to bave the organ neer the east end of the 
church, why cannot some kind of transept be 
thrown out of the chancel, of sufficient height 


to allow the organ to be well lifted up above the | 
In larger churches the French arrange. | 
ment might be adopted of having two organs, | 
the great organ at the west end of the charch, | 
and aemaller one at the side of the chancel, | 
over the stalls ; and the new application of elec- | 


floor ? 


tricity to playing the organ would facilitate this 
arrangement, as by it both organs could be played 
by the same musician. 

It may not be uninteresting to our readers to 
say a few words upon the ancient organ-cases 
still in existence, and some few which are men- 
tioned in early writings. 

In the Holy Scriptures the organ is mentioned 
eighteen different times. It is, however, obvious 
that this instrument was very small, and capable 
of being carried about. Organs are also men- 
tioned by Pindar 500 years before the Christian 
era. 

The first mention we have of an organ which 
must have been a large instrument, is one that is 
said to have been given to Charlemagne, and is 
reported to have made “ a noise like thunder.” 

The earliest organ mentioned as having existed 
in England was at Westminster Abbey, where 
there was one in the tenth century. 

The first organ erected in Paris was at the 
church of 8t. Severin, in the year 1358, though 
they had been introduced into France as early as 
the third century. In the year 1463, the cathe- 
| dral church of Toulouse had five organs, all on 
the rood-screen, which shows that even up to 
that period the instraments were generally 
small, 

The earliest organs now existing date only 
from the end of the fifteenth or commencement 
of the sixteenth century. Those in the cathe- 
drals of Chartres and Amiens are of this date, 
and in the churches of Perpignan, Honblieux in 
Picardy, Moret, Clauncy, St. Bertrand des Com- 
mignes, and Solies-Villes, in France; also those 
at Strasbourg, Nérdligen, and St. Anne’s, Augs- 
burg, in Germany. 

All these examples are elaborately carved and 
| adorned with gilding and colour; they are also 
| supplied with doors richly painted. Those of 


Honblieux and Perpignan are of large size and 
complicated arrangement. 

The organ at St. Anne’s, Augsburg, consists 
of a great organ and choir-orgav, both of 
which have superbly painted doors. Those of 
the organ are painted by the elder Hol- 
bein, and those of the choir-organ by Burgk- 
mayer. At Gonesse, in France, is a beautifully 
designed organ-case of Early Cinque-cento work, 
which has never had doors : it bears the date 1508. 

The in the church of SS. Afra and 
Ulrich, at Augsburg, bears the date 1600 upon 
it. It isin the Renaissance style, buat has finely 
painted doors; the subjects upon which are the 
Annunciation and the Aesumption of the Virgin 
Mary. The superb organ at Bois-le-Dac dates 
from the year 1602. The case is entirely of dark 
| oak, and is not coloured. 
| In England we know only of one organ-case 
| which may date from before the Reformation. It 
is in Northamptonshire. A small Renaissance 
| organ, beautifally decorated, is to be seen in 
the chspel of Hatfield Hall. It is a work 
of the first quarter of the seventeenth century. 
Renaissance organ-cases of great beauty, 
| their way, are also to be seen at King’s College 
| Chapel, Cambridge, and St. Peter's, Mancroft, 
| Norwich. The old organ-case at St. Paul's 
| Cathedral is a work of Grinling Gibbons, and 
| though rather wild, is # fine example of the work 
| of that period. 
| Daring the earlier years of the Gothic revival, 
_ considerable attention was given to the organ- 
/ case, and some of those designed during that 
| period were cf considerable merit, especially 
| that at St. George’s C , Windsor, which is 
| exceedingly well treated, particularly the ar- 
rangement of the “ choir % 

At Jesus Chapel, Cam 
little organ, designed by Pagin, 
well painted. The fine i 
for an organ to stand on the rood-screen at Ushaw 
College was unfortunately never carried out. 

The organs at Ely Cathedral and St. Marys, 
_ Nottingham, are so satisfactory as to make us 

wish that Mr. G. Gilbert Scott would give 08 
| some more examples of his skill in designing 
this noble article of church farniture. Before 
concluding this article we may mention that 
many valuable hints upon the design and ar- 
rangement of church organs will be found in 
Mr. Suiton’s work, which is 
usefal by the fact that it .s excellently 
trated, and we recommend all 
likely to have anything to do with church 
to look to it. 
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A VISIT TO DOLGELLY, a ates the north side of the bridge, appears to 
OWEN GLANDWR’S PARLIAMENT HOUSE, |*“7imi*8>. | te buildings in the town are 


¥ VANER ABBEY, &.* uare and heavy, most unsightly and unpicta- 
Sim B. ©. Hoare asserts that there is “no ss pee anagem ae gt 
place in the Principality from whence so many | romantic in the extreme, demands bui in a 
pleasing and interesting excursions may be| style suitable to the situation; meppecies 
made, and where nature bears so rich, 80 varied, | roofs, gables, &c., based upon the 
and so grand an aspect as Dolgelly.” So far | other Alpine styles, adapted to snow storms and 
true, nature reigns triumphant. Now, as for| rough weather. The chief town of Merioneth, 
art and civilisation, we may correctly state that | although irregularly built, is surely worthy 
there is no town in Wales which poesesses less | attention. Banish the Is 
art, or exhibits so small an amount of civilisa- gg A ae te gems i i a 


as the town of Dolgelly; the eye proves the; A short distance to the right of the road from 
former assertion, and the nose the latter. The | Dolgelly, just before reaching Lianelityd- 
however, have improved since the time of | an avenue of sycamore trees leads to the farm 
Dr, Faller, who reported, in his ‘‘ Worthies of | ia which are the remains of a Cistercian abbey, 
Wales,” “that there are more ale-houses than | called by the Welsh, Y Vaner, and by different 
honses :” temperance hotels are now alent. authors Cymmer, Cymner, Cwmner, Kimmer, 
osets 
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-east angle of the chancel are some remains 
of old oak panelling. The font bears the da vi 
of 1689. It is of stone, and octagonal, 1 ft. in if 
i drain. This font, a mere F 


Nature, in sanitary matters, is by ‘ar Kinner, Kinmer, and Kimner. It is dedicated 
water 
basin, used to stand in the old font. It is now 


to man; the mountain homes, without to St. Mary, and was founded by Meredith and 
and cesspools, are more wholesome than closets | Griffith, sons of the Prince of North Wales, in 
without drainage. The vast quantity of rainfall |the year 1198, and dissolved by Henry VIII. 
from the mountains in Wales is surprising, | Lewis Morris (quoted by Bingley), says “ it was 
and it not only might be collected with great| first founded by some monks, who soj 
sanitary advantage, bat would also protect the | there from Cwm hir Abbey, in Radnorshire. It 
population, principally living in the valleys,| seems it was a colony of monks sent away, as 
from a complete and constant saturation, engen- | bees do when the hives are too fall.” The abbey 
dering rheumatism, typhus fever, whooping-|had a narrow escape in 1231; Henry III. was 
cough, &c., now very prevalent in many of | outwitted by the Welsh, and ordered the whole 
Wales. On this head there is still much to be| building to be destroyed. He, however, con- 
done throughout the country, notwithstanding | tented himself by barning the ont-offices, and 
the earnest and powerful efforta which have from | receiving from the abbot 300 marks. It is in 
time to time been made in the Builder. the Early English style of architecture, the re- 
It affords relief, as usual, to turn attention to| mains being carefully preserved. The abbey 
the works of bygone ages, when the mind held | church is small and unique, and consists of a nave 
an ascendancy over manual labour. In Parlia-| and chancel; the nave had formerly north and 
ment-street is situated Owen Glandwr’s Parlia-| south aisles. The internal dimensions are 123 ft. 
ment House; the guide-book announces it as/| 2 in. by 25 ft. 10} in., without the former aisles. 
“ the most interesting object in the town.” This | The east end contains three deeply-splayed lancet 
is undoubtedly correct as far as relates to the | windows, with interior edge shafte and capitals ; 
old and picturesqae building in question, and the | external width of opening about 1 ft. 4 in.; in- 
absence of any other antiquities. The house| ternal width, 4 ft. 2in.; the central light is 
appears to be of the early part of the fifteenth | wider. In the south wall of 
century, and to have been constructed of timber | three sedilia, on the same level. The columns 
and plaster, similar to buildings of that period. | have ornamented capitals and bases, partly of a 
The upper story projects over the ground story,| Norman character; there are separate pointed 
and the windows are in three lights, and are} arches internally. A pointed recess, usually 
projected on moulded sills ; some of the mould-| containing the fi s tomb, and a single 
ings have flowing foliated carvings. The pho-/ piscina and aumbrye, are contiguous eastward. 
tographer has shown the front with the stone | Westward of the sedilia is a pointed doorway, 
steps leading to the upper room,—the so-called | blocked up with angular colamns and ornamental 
Parliament House. If a view were to be taken | capitals. On the north side of the chancel is a 
of the back, it would be more interesting to the | large pointed and moulded archway, now filled 
architect, as it possesses more ornamentation. | up, formerly probably connecting a chapel, and 
With some difficulty permission was obtained to|a modern square-headed doorway. The nave |i 
enter the rooms, the house being now divided| was separated from the north aisle by two 
into small apartments, and let to poor people. | colamns and two which are octagonal, 
The armoury, so-called, tenanted by a shoe-| with moulded capi: supporting three pointed 
maker, is 19 ft. by 13 ft., with an open timber | arches. The arches are chamfered and plain, 1 
roof, As an old English house, in a ruinous | with two courses of voussoirs. These openings 
state, it is an interesting object; but as a Par- | are now closed with masonry, and farm buildings | reading 
liament House for the Principality, at any | have been erected on the site of the former 
period, it is, and ever has been, more suitable for | aisle. On the south side the columns, arches, 
Guy Vaux and his confederates, than for the|and aisle have disappeared. The side walls 
gy of enlightened Welshmen. remaining are about 30 ft. high. The west 
charch is a large ugly edifice, on an emi- | doorway has a horizontal stone lintel over it. 
nence in the midst of the town, having noarchi- | Above the doorway is a small trefoil-headed 
teotural pretensions in either the interior or | window; and on each north and south side at 
exterior. In a popular guide-book the church is | the west end is a deeply splayed and pointed 


i In this the old font is pre- : 
, bat not now used. It is of stone, cir- 
i 1 
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Corwen, and proceeding a few 
an ancient church at 


Gwyddilwern, well worthy of Brak wrk: porns 4 
as it will be either rebuilt or ised within 
a short period. The charch consists of a nave, 
; and a bell-turret at the 


A 


absurdly described as a neat and substantial| window. Ino the charch, by the north-west 
stracture, with a fine square tower, built of lime- | angle, is a large tree. A stone stair- | suspended from the roof. The old chandelier is t 
stone, in the “Grecian” style of architeotare. | case ap to have been in the north-west | curiosity, now not used. It lies under the 


g 
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: 
I 
| 
| 


clamsily-moulded capitals supporting nothing, | courses, &c., are of w: t freestone. 
there being no entablature or architrave. The | orientation is 9° to the of east. 
new market-hall, erected last year, is an im-| A short distance westward of the 
t to the town; it is built with Suarglas| church stand the refectory and abbot’s 
bine stone and Craigwen stone, obtained from dence ; these are attached to an adjoining 
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34 ft. a 
uabon freestone. It has not any architectural | to 25 ft. 34 in. iar pa mappa lf a Roberta, Vicar of Whitford, Flint, date 1839. 
character, being without cornices. roof is|south end. At north end is a doorway for- Also an old board, with 
slated and su by cantilevers. All the} merly leading to the “black parlour.” The| Welsh. Painted on the north and south walls 
buildings in the town are of stone, are axe: 2.5) ite: Cia. ann Re ween wreaths, with quotations from Matthew 
2 ee . a 


the Great Western Railway Company to form | of the refectory, but not connected, are the farm 
their line under it. The grammar school is of | buildings. 
stone, slated, and was erected in 1852. The i 


The nave-walls are 2 ft. 8 in. thick. The chancel 
national school, recently built, in the Medizval 2 


the nave by an ancient screen. 
contains carved and pointed 
with quatrefoils in the angles. 
upper part of the screen has been cub Ae 








* See . LB 3 xxiv,, p, 609 and rol, xxvi., “ r Pe " 
eee \roof is a span without any division be- 
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IN OXFORD. 
Wrrn the commencement of the academical 
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The date of 


hrey Peirce, 
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their act, by 
the roof: 
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The roof is open, and similar 


to that of the nave, except over vo 
which has been ceiled, and the barbarians ha 


830 


down. The original height can be traced 








Haghes, churchwardens, 1730. 
chancel is of the fourteenth reece df the 


following inscription on 

windows have two lights pointed ; 
stained glass. The east window i 
cular, in five cinquefoiled 

and remains of stained 


by Ellis Davis: 


on the walls. 


window is written in Welsh an exhortation 
the Holy Communion. The benches are ori 


with solid ends, Oa one is 


and enclosed by a balustrade. Beneath 


claimed notoriety for 
On the south side is 


canopy of late date. 
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New Boys’ School, St. Ebbe’s.—About twelve 
months since a new infant school was erected 
adjoining the girls’ school-room in Paradise- 





































diately. 
The central committee 




















say,— 
“An impression is abroad that all is over. We desire 





and the roofs are of timber. The neces. | to state such is not the case. Unfortunately employment 
: eannot be found for the old hands few weeks, until 
aury Ullees are atheshoh ta the building. There | the firms have for s 


THE DISSOLUTION OF A BOARD OF 
GUARDIANS. 


of the building. Mr. Symm is the builder, and | 2° !et these good men went that support you bave 
Mr. Champneys, of London, the architect. | jam acne cm daring ow prtrrted wrap A SEALED order was received last week at 
Miscellaneous.—The house in St. Giles’s oocu- | provide for; and also 1,500 foreign workmen left in New-| Mill-street Union, Cork, from the Poor Law 


‘Commissioners, intimating that the Commis- 


missioners, has led to these steps being taken. 
The interests of the poor suffered heretofore, and 
the rate-payers will henceforth feel the screw, in 
not only being obliged to contribute to the sup- 
port of the poor, but to the necessary means for 
the payment of the new guardians. It is some 
years since this extreme course has had to be 


there are occasions, even in the metropolis, 
where it might be resorted to with effect. 
Boards of guardians ought to be warned in time 
of the latent powers that may be employed to 
relieve them from the daties they so negligently 
discharge, and rate-payers should also be careful 
that their representatives are not drifting, in 
many districts, into a course of action, or rather 
inaction, that will render it necessary for the 
Local Government Board to send their ukase 


The work was carried out under the superin- 
aE ak a aeneny eee nee 


> an mts agp a in Corn- 
market-atreet by adding the Wellington public- 
house,—where, it is reported, Shakspeare used 
to dine while on his way to and from London,— 
‘to the adjoining premises of Mr. Falkner, ont- 
fitter. The exterior of the house has been 
restored, and the ornamental work preserved. 
The work was executed by Mr. G. Jones, of | Bat! 


The honse next door has undergone a trans- 

ion, The builder was Mr. G, Jones. 

The old police-station at Carfax has been con- 
verted into a shop. 

Some houses have been erected in St. Aldate’s 
on the site of those which were destroyed by fire 
about a year and a half since. 

One or two more villas have been added to 
those in South Parks-road, the end one having 
been erected by Mesars. Castle & Co. 

A number of detached and semi-detached 
villas have been built on the Norham Manor 
estate. Several shops and private residences 
have been built in Hythe Bridge-street ; and a 
number of houses have been erected in Cowley 
St. John district, Walton-street, and Kingston- 
street. 

New school-rooms for boys and girls have 
recently been erected at South Hinoksey: they 
will accommodate about 180 children. 

We understand that an arrangement is in pro- 
gress for providing a new boys’ school for the} i 
district of St. Barnabas. It is estimated that|by Mr. Waterhouse, accountant, Mr. Hughes 
about 1,000]. may be required for this purpose. | confirmed his award of July, and explained his 

reasons at somelength. Several ves 
of the men and the employers took part in the 
discussion, and it was finally suggested that in usively for dormitories, of which there will 
fatare the wages should be regulated by the | be thirty in number, for the increased students 
market prices, The question was deferred for|about to enter the establishment. Simal- 
settlement. taneously with the increased elevation of the 
building a considerable portion of the interior 
has also been re- 
The architects for the new works are Messrs.. 
Beck & Lee, of Finsbury-circus ; Messrs. Browo 
& Robinson, of Finsbury, being the contractors. 


| 








Wellington Foundry are reduced to fifty-four 
per week, without a reduction of 

Hartlepool. — The nine- hours principle has 
been conceded to the workmen in the Middleton 
Ironworks at Hartlepool. A reduction of the 
hours of labour has also taken place in the 
locomotive carriage works of the Great Western 
Railway. 

Middlesbrough.—Mr. Thomas Hughes, M.P., 
the arbitrator appointed by the North of England 
Board of Arbitration and Conciliation for the 


ENLARGEMENT AND EXTENSION OF THE 
BOROUGH-ROAD SCHOOLS, LONDON. 


THE training-school or college for students in 
the Borough-road, in connexion with the British 
and Foreign School Society, has just undergone 

considerable t in order to provide 

for an increased number of 


cia weg nt 
i new portion uniform wit rest 
The windows are circular- 
, With a pediment-headed window in the 
centre, and at the extremity of the west 
square tower has been carried up from 
floor to.a height of nearly 20 ft. above 

in body of the building. The interior of 
additional story is intended to be set apart 
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THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — There were twelve 
engineering firms in Newcastle and Gateshead, 
whose men left their works upwards of twenty 
weeks ago, and nine of these firms made such 
arrangements on Thursday in last week, as 
would enable their old hands to recommence 
work either immediately or within a few days. 
Sir William Armstrong & Co., Messrs. Abbott 
& Co., and Messrs. Clark, Wateov, & Gurney 
had not yet arrived at an understanding with 
the men that were out as to the time for re- 
commencing work. The only hindrance to the 
men getting into fall employment was, that a 








THE FIRE AT CHICAGO. 


Wownpver has been felt and expressed at the 
frightful spread of the fire at Chicago. The 
existence of raised footpaths of wood has been 
pointed to in explanation. Mr. J. O. Heyworth, 
of Pewtree, West Derby, gives a more probable CONDITION OF LEICESTER. 
cause. That gentleman‘writes,—‘ We naturally 
exclaim, could a fire, in this age of large stone —— nae — rere 
churches, walls, and brick houses, &c., sweep| §12,—I am desirous of confirming the very 

ractical remark with which you conclude your 


number of castings which had been in stock | all before it? Surely it mast have been diverted | p , . é a 
when the strike commenced had been worked | here and there in its terrible path of destruc. | description of this process at Leicester in your 


up, and before the firms could give employment | tion by stone and mortar? Such would happen | number of the 7th inst. You observe that “as 
to all their former hands it was necessary that | in any English town, but the secret of Chicago's | this highly-organic precipitate is allowed to 
some of the earlier st of their work should | disaster, actually within her own established | accumulate at the base of the tanks for weeks 
be somewhat advanced. It was unreasonable | free limits, where wooden houses are prohibited | and months, secondary decomposition sets in. 
to expect that 2,000 men at an hour’s notice | being built by law, lay in the almost universal ab-| The generating gases rising to the surface 
could all resume their old places in factories at | sence of slate roofs. Owing to the great expense | counteract the good effects of the superior 
which operations had been more or less sus-| of slates, caused by tariffs in favour of some| gravity of the precipitant,” and “the super- 
pended for five months. Most of the employers,| miserable specimens of slate quarries in the | natent water becomes charged with foul matter 
according to the reports of the delegates, behaved | State of Pennsylvania, we are, in fact, compelled | that passes off with the efflaent water contami- 
very considerately to their old men. Messrs. | to roof our houses either with wooden shingles | nating it with anterior : 
G. ‘R. Stephenson & Co. have granted the nine- | or with tar felt paper, swabbed over with melted| 1 have for the last four years been advocating, 
hour day’s work, from 1st November, to their | pitch, and then strewn over with smiall gravel. |—as you may know, having given place to some 
men, none of whom turned out with the strike.| The heat of the sun causes the gravel in many | of my remarks on the subject,—the separation of 
This announcement in the factory caused | places to sink into this pitch and expose it, as|the solid parts of sewage from the flaid before 
great rejoicings among the men, who went/ also where the paper is turned up against the they were decomposed and disintegrated ; per- 
out in procession with their band, and at the/| interior of the outside walls, which always ex. | fectly convinced that no effluent water could be 
base of George Stephenson’s monument a re- | ceed the height of such a kind of nearly level| brought to a sufficient degree of purity after 
solution of thanks to Mr. George Robert Stephen- | roof as used to be the case with the roofs of old they had been allowed to dissolve and decom- 
son was carried with great cheering. Jerusalem, which were more safely paved with | pose in it. oe : 
Messrs. Palmerston & Co. (limited), at Jarrow,| stone slabs in those ancient days of careful} The Improvement Commissioners of Surbiton, 
have conceded the nine hours to the men in| building and small progress. In Chicago, there- | in Surrey, have allowed me to experiment on a 
their extensive engine works, which arrange-| fore, how hopeless when once a fire had got|sewer in that town, and selected one under a 
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down. The original height can be traced 
on the walls. The roof is open, and similar 
to that of the nave, except over the altar, 
which has been ceiled, and the barbarians have 
claimed notoriety for their act, by painting the 
following inscription on the :—“* Plastered 
by Ellis Davis: Hamphrey Peirce, Thomas 
Hughes, churchwardens, 1730.” Thedateof the 
chancel is of the fourteenth century; the side 
windows have two lights pointed; in one is 
stained glass. The east window is i- 


cular, in five cinquefoiled lights, with transom | nearly 


and remains of stained glass in head of window. 
On the south side is a priest’s seat of wood, with 
canopy of late date. e altar is raised one step, 
and enclosed by a balustrade. Beneath the east 
window is written in Welsh an exhortation from 
the Holy Communion. The benches are original, 
with solid ends. On one is “J. M. M., esq. ;” on 
others brass plates, with the names of the owners. 
Against the east wall is a veined marble classic 
monument to William amore 1718, with 
open pediment and arms on shield incentre. On 
the south wall are coffin plates in memory of 


John Humphries, 1824, and the Rev. John Jones, | good 


vicar, 1829; and a slate slab to Thomas Hughes, 
of Clegir, 1691. Attached to the north wall are 
coffin-plates to John J. Jones, 1829; and Edward 
Hughes, 1830; and a brass in an oak frame to 
Catherine Mostyn, of Ddynas, 1703. The deca- 
logue is painted on the north wall of chancel, 
and the creed on the south wall of nave, with 
the Royal arms, date of George II., on the north 
wall. On the same wall is a quotation from 
Acts xi. 2. The chancel in length is 26 ft. 
il in., the width being 19 ft.6 in. Onthe south 
. side is a doorway. Externally the west front 
was originally built partly battering; the south 
wall of chancel is 1 ft. out of the perpendicular, 
and the porch appears to be giving way. The 
orientation is about 4° to the north of east. 

There are more old churches in North Wales 
sequestered in the mountains well worthy of 
being recorded ; they will before many years are 
past be modernised or swept away. 

Turning from the ancient to the modern, from 
the church to the chapel, mention may be made 
of the new mountain chapels. The supineness 
of the church in former times, and in the pre 
sent period, has led to the erection of many dis- 
senting chapels on the mountains throughout 
Wales, which are often miles from towns, and 
even villages. The cost of building varies ac- 
cording to the size and decoration of each 
chapel, say from 2001. to 800l., and even more. 
These prices do not include stone, sand, or 
carriage ; the farmers supply the latter; the 
timber, slates, lime, and labour, have to be paid 
for. A mountain chapel is nearly completed on 
Mynydd Hirathog ; the slates were procured from 
Penmachno, and the stone and sand from the 
locality. Another chapel is being erected near 
Rag, with dwelling-house attached, at a cost of 
4001. The stone is from Berwyn; the tooled 
sills are from Ruthin; the timber and rough 
sills from Corwen; the red and white bricks 
from Ruabon; and the slates from Liansaint- 
fraid. The walls are 2 ft. 3 in. thick. The in- 
ternal dimensions of the chapel are 35 ft. 6 in., 
by 29 ft.; parlour, 16 ft. square; vestry, 16 ft. 
by 12 ft. 8 in., with bed-rooms over. A chapel 
st Maedy, recently completed, 8 an 
architectural character, and the dwelling-house 
is more appropriately placed at the side, instead 
of at the end, as achancel. At Rhydlydan, near 
Pentre Foelas, a chapel is being finished at a 
cost of 5001. And at Gwyddilwern another 
chapel has been built for about 6001. 

No doubt, that when the railways penetrate 
the they will extend civilisation, and 
induce the preachers to make the dwelling- 
house or vestry detached, or at least place it at 
the side of the instead of building it at 


The Church cannot compete with these earnest | i 


and persevering preachers, unless it establishes 
a Great St. Bernard, with a staff of mounted 


curates, with prog in one pocket and a Bible| ™ 


in the other, W. P. Garirrirn, 








London {nstitution.—The first evening 
leoture, “Michael Faraday: the Story of his 
life,” by Mr. J. H. Gladstone, F.R.S., will be 
given on Thursday, November 2nd. 


NEW BUILDINGS AND IMPROVEMENTS 
IN OXFORD. 


Wir the commencement of the academical 
year, according to annual custom, a review of 
what has been done in Oxford during the past 
twelve months in the way of new buildings and 
the restoration of old ones is given by the local 
Journal. The only works of importance in the 
University are the restoration of the Cathedral 
and All 
been 


villas on the Norham Manor 
Christ Church.—The work 
Cathedral is still going on. 
which were first pertain 
leted, and others are in ra 

fateriot stonework has been Sealand 
. The east-end wall has 
and two Norman windows, si 
ones, have been placed in, with a 
window and arcade above. 
rial window has been 
Chapel by Messrs. Morrison & Co., 
The floors of the nave, chancel, 
have been lowered to their original levels, 
the two former have been laid with marble. 


original form. The mutilated windows in the 
aisles, chapels, and transepta have been restored, 
and the monuments which disfigured the pillars 
have been removed to other and better situa- 
tions. The tower is also u a thorough 
renovation. The architect is Mr. Gilbert Scott, 
and the builder Mr. Symm. 

All Souls’ College—The chapel and ante-chapel 
of this college are ing a restoration. The 
decayed stonework in the exterior of the walls 
has been replaced with new Bath stone, and new 
jambs, mullions, and tracery-work of the Gothie 
windows have also been renewed. The bat- 
tresses have been taken down and rebuilt aleoi 
Bath stone, and the whole of the 
parapets, and copings are rebuilt in Ketton 
stone. The windows will be filled in with the 
old glass. In repairing the walls in the lower 
portion of the chapel on the south side, the 
original entrance to the crypt was discovered. 
It was built up with ashlar stonework, and no 
trace of it could be seen from the outside. The 
work of restoration is being i 


effected at this college during the past year. A 
new class-room, 46 ft. long and 18 ft. wide, has 
been added tothe school. It is connected with 
the school-building by a corridor, 24 ft. long and 
13 ft. wide. The style of the architecture cor- 
responds with that of the school. The walls are 
built with Bath etone, surmounted by an em- 
battled ing, and cased on the inside with 


3 
g 


Buckler, architect, has been erected. 

University Musewm.— A detached porter’s 
lodge has recently been erected by Messrs. Wyatt 
& Son, from the design of Mr. Deane. The 





style of the architectare is that of the Early 


The south transept has been restored to its| arches, 


Gothic. The walls are built of brick, faced with 
Bath stone range-work. The build has a 
high-pitched roof, which is covered with Broseley 
tiles. 


the tower is 22 ft. square, and it diminishes ina 
slight degree at each stage until the line of the 
eaves is reached, when the over-covering reaches 
the width of the base. The walls are very thick, 
nel cane pee 

e 
plain up to the line of the ringing-floor, but from 
to the roof ornamentation has 
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adjoining the girls’ school-room in Paradise-| The central committee of ‘would stop or divert the raging flames, 
soaks beta ae talk Gino foe ee ae their almost fiat roofs of wood and pitch 

milding is workmen as ewcastle : were to catch the bers, carried 
long by 18 ft. wide, and will accommodate nearly | say,— ee tina ad maa rome ae d 























sary offices are to the building. There 9g oto cme 
are a bell-turret and bell, and: some ornamented | after the pth Ranged y ac aprons wy yan em UTI ARD 
timber work above the windows on the exterior me hope that fer scrfing so much ou thet pat, you wil THE DISSOL ay OF A oF 
of the building. Mr. is the builder not let these men want that support you bave GUARDIANS, 
g Symm , and so nobly to them their protracted struggle. 

Mr. Champneys, of London, the architect. We have to state, there are B00 men god their familigg to| A SEALED order was reosived last week at 

Miscellaneous.—The house in St. Giles’s oocn- | provide for; and also 1,500 foreign workmen left in New- |Mill-street Union, Cork, from the Poor Law 
mor Mesers. Dayman & preg meme So ike ee eet yoy ey tee Commissioners, intimating that the Commis- 
Gi ‘The house was at one time a Sey loner than eat tena” guardians, the elected guardians having failed 


coal . “ - - 
of the meetings of the guardians, who never 
attended in sufficient numbers, and who continued 
deaf to all remonstrances on the part of the Com- 
missioners, has led to these steps being taken. 
The interests of the poor suffered heretofore, and 
the rate-payers will henceforth feel the screw, in 
not only being obliged to contribute to the sup- 
port of the poor, but to the necessary means for 
the payment of the new guardians. It is some 
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The house next door has undergone a trans- 
formation. The builder was Mr. G. Jones. 

The old police-station at Carfax has been con- 
verted into a shop. 

Some honses have been erected in St. Aldate’s 
on the site of those which were destroyed by fire 
about a year and a half since. 

One or two more villas have been added to 


made without any movement on the of their 








ENLARGEMENT AND EXTENSION OF THE 
BOROUGH-ROAD SCHOOLS, LONDON. 


THE training-school or college for students in 
the Borough-road, in connexion with the British 
and Foreign School Society, has just undergone 
@ considerable enlargement in order to provide 
accommodation for an increased number of 
students. The height of the building, which is 


Hartlepool. — The nine-hours principle has 
been conceded to the workmen in the Middleton 
Ironworks at Hartlepool. A reduction of the 
hours of labour has also taken place in the 
locomotive carriage works of the Great Western 
Railway. 

Middlesbrough.—Mr. Thomas Hughes, M.P., 
the arbitrator appointed by the North of England 
Board of Arbitration and Conciliation for the 
Iron Trade, has met the Board. In July last he 
awarded the iron workers an advance of 5 per |i 
cent. Mr. Hughes was, however, requested 
to reconsider his decision, on the plea that the 
trade returns upon which it was based were 


A number of detached and semi-detached 
villas have been built on the Norham Manor 
have been built in Hythe Bridge-street ; and a 
number of houses have been erected in Cowley 
ov district, Walton-street, and Kingston- 

New school-rooms for boys and girls have 
recently been erected at South Hincksey: they 
will accommodate about 180 children. 

We understand that an arrangement is in pro- 
gress for providing a new boys’ school for the 
district of St. Barnabas. It is estimated that 
about 1,0001. may be required for this purpose. 


in the construction of the enlarged building, 
ing the new portion uniform with the res’ 
of the structure. The windows are circalar- 
headed, with a pediment-headed window in the 
incorrect. These returns having been verified | main centre, and at the extremity of the west 
by Mr. Waterhouse, accountant, Mr. Hughes} wing a square tower has been carried up from 
confirmed his award of July, and explained his | the first floor to.a height of nearly 20 ft. above 
veral the main body of the building. The interior of 
the additional story is intended to be set apart 
exclusively for dormitories, of which there will 
fatare the wages should be regulated by the | be thirty in number, for the increased students 
market prices. The question was deferred for/about to enter the establishment. Simal- 
settlement. taneously with the increased elevation of the 
building a considerable portion of the interior 
has also been re- 
The architects for the new works are Messrs. 
Beck & Lee, of Finsbury-circas; Messrs. Brown 
& Robinson, of Finsbury, being the contractors. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — There were twelve 
engineering firms in Newcastle and Gateshead, 
whose men left their works upwards of twenty 
weeks ago, and nine of these firms made such 
arrangements on Thursday in last week, as 
would enable their old hands to recommence 
work either immediately or within a few days. 
Sir William Armstrong & Co., Messrs. Abbott 
& Co., and Messrs. Clark, Wateov, & Gurney 
had not yet arrived at an understanding with 
the men that were out as to the time for re- 
commencing work. The only hindrance to the 
men getting into fall employment was, that a 
number of castings which had been in stock| all before it? Surely it mast have been diverted 
when the strike commenced had been worked | here and there in its terrible path of destruc- 
up, and before the firms could give employment | tion by stone and mortar? Such would happen 
to all their former hands it was necessary that | in any English town, but the secret of Chicago's 
some of the earlier st: of their work should | disaster, actually within her own established 
be somewhat advanced. It was unreasonable | free limits, where wooden houses are prohibited 
to expect that 2,000 men at an hour’s notice | being built by law, lay in the almost universal ab- 
could all resume their old places in factories at | sence of slate roofs. Owing to the great expense 
— soe had been more or less sus-| of slates, caused by tariffs in favour of some 
pended for five months. Most of the employers,| miserable specimens of slate quarries in the c . 
according to the reports of the delegates, behaved | State of Pennsylvania, we are, in fact, compelled | that passes off with the efflaent water contami- 
very considerately to their old men. Messrs.| to roof our houses either with wooden shingles | nating it with anterior sewage. ; 
G. R. Stephenson & Co, have granted the nine-| or with tar felt paper, swabbed over with melted| 1 have for the last four years been advocating, 
hour day’s work, from lst November, to their | pitch, and then strewn over with smiall gravel. |—as you may know, having given place to some 
men, none of whom turned out with the strike.| The heat of the sun causes the gravel in many | of my remarks on the subject,—the separation of 
This announcement in the factory caused | places to sink into this pitch and expose it, as|the solid parts of sewage from the fluid before 
great rejoicings among the men, who went| also where the paper is turned up against the | they were decomposed and disintegrated ; per- 
out in procession with their band, and at the/ interior of the outside walls, which always ex- fectly convinced that no effluent water could be 
base of George Stephenson’s monument a re- | ceed the height of such a kind of nearly level brought to a sufficient degree of purity after 
solution of thanks to Mr. George Robert Stephen. | roof as used to be the case with the roofs of old| they had been allowed to dissolve and decom~ 
son was carried with great cheering. i ith | pose in it. ae : 

Messrs. Palmerston & Oo. (limited), at Jarrow, The Improvement Commissioners of Surbiton, 
have conceded the nine hours to the men in in Surrey, have allowed me to experiment on a 


their extensive engine works, which arrange- sewer in that town, and selected one under a 








THE FIRE AT CHICAGO. 


Wowper has been felt and expressed at the 
frightful spread of the fire at Chicago. The 
existence of raised footpaths of wood has been 
pointed to in explanation. Mr. J. O. Heyworth, 
of Pewtree, West Derby, gives a more probable 
cause, That gentleman‘writes,—‘‘ We naturally 
exclaim, could a fire, in this age of large stone 
churches, walls, and brick houses, &c., sweep 








CONDITION OF LEICESTER. 
PHOSPHATE SEWAGE PROCESS. 

Sir,—I am desirous of confirming the very 
practical remark with which you conclude your 
description of this process at Leicester in your 
number of the 7th inst. Sates te sees’. as 
this bh anic preci is allowed to 
en “at the base of the tanks for weeks 
and months, secondary decomposition sete in. 
The generating gases rising to the surface 
counteract the good effects se" oe 

vity of the precipitant,” and “ super- 
rater becomes charged with foul matter 


stone slabs in those mm of carefal 
building and small progress. hicago, there- 
fore, how hopeless when once a fire had got 
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Dry-Ash Closet System. 
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RELIEF FOR LONDON. 


Srx,—To redeem from the hands of cal- 
fous, careless, grinding, unscru landlords 
or agente as many as ible of the worst 
slums of London, in the shape of close, dark, 
damp, dilapidated tenements, which go to 
make up many of the courts and squares in its 
crowded parts, and to reconstruct them in such a 


lation that could be devised. It would be 
attended with this great advantage, viz., that 
though involving an immediate large outlay, a 
return would, neverthelers, arise therefrom, 
which, as in the case of Mr. Peabody’s scheme, 
would fructify for farther benefit. 

I think Lord Shaftesbury did, on the part of 
some lady, employ a sum of money in this way, 
for a single court, with wonderfal success ; and 
he, and many besides, have most emphatically 
declared that the condition in which the lower 
class of poor are, of necessity, found as to 
lodging and living, is the crying evil of this 
of do ttadoden tek cali contien t 
of the vice misery il; 80 it is 
impossible to remedy them while this evil is 
neglected. 

No doubt Mr. Peabody’s gift has effected 
great things; but the remark is made on every 
hand that it does not go low enongh, or clear 
away the existing abominations that are a plague 
as well as a dirgrace to our civilisation, and 
meagre fie er plore. ct my nara 
upon our sp itan improvements. 

One such spot as I have referred to, reclaimed 
and regenerated, sanitarily and socially, creates 
a healthier feeling around, and often compels 
improvements, on the score of self-interest, even 
from owners of adjacent. In illustra- 
tion of this, in a small way, I send herewith a 
report of a little effort made in the Borough in 
the way of remodelling a large (and formerly 
most wretched) lodging-house. The motto there 
was to help the poor to help themselves, and the 
benefit is very great. Jas, LANCE, 








SPECULATIVE BUILDERS: UPPER 
NORWOOD. 


81z,—In reference to an article which appeared 
in the Builder last week, may I state a case in 
illustration ? It is, unhappily, my own. 

Three months ago, I , on lease, a house at 
Upper Norwood : tempted by its nearness to the 
Crystal Palace, the pure air, the comfort of the 
high-level railway, and other advantages. But, 
unfortunately, my landlord is “a speculative 
builder ) ve an - browse until lately I age 
nothing). ore I entered on possession, he 
undertook to make certain improvements and 
additions to the house (in consideration of which 
I of my own accord arranged to pay him a 
larger rent than he asked), and to guarantee 
that all should be as perfect as he could make 
it,—more especially as to water, gas, and 
drainage. 

He gave these} engagements, not only by 
“word of mouth,” bat in writing; and his 
written agreement I hold. 

Bat, inasmuch as he has mortgaged the house 
up to its fall value (according to his statement to 
me), what legal remedy I have I shall in due 
course learn 


When I had taken possession and removed my 
farniture; waited patiently for my landlord to 
keep his word; acd at length called on him to 
do so ;—well, I will not a to print the 
opinion I was compelled tohold. Snaffice it, that 
none of the things he agreed to do have been 
done,—that is to say, done by him. 

I make no note of imperfect bell-hanging, 
shrinking =, and versa of sight), 

’ ont t), 
sper, Arps ope bend (rato gh) 
pinnae daar. 2y tice ie cae , and on such 
common ground I expect none of your sympathy. 

Wis dks vaheouie tobe tad te, Ge elvan 
leaked ; that the superintendent of the water 
company made right—per force. When the gas 
was laid on, a respectable fitter (employed by 
me) discovered no fewer than eleven escapes 
under the floors or in the walls, any one of 
which, if undetected, might have set the house 
on fire. The gas-pipes were “bite” of several 
sizes, put together “ anyhow.” Worst of all, the 
defective d soon became apparent: the 


drain-pipes, which condacted to the main sewer, 





were covered over with earth,—such, that is to 
say, as were not out of sight under the basement 
floors. Some of these pipes were broken, others 
were “cla in” (one into another), without 
joining of any kind: the natural consequence 
was that under the floors a mass of filth had 
accumulated, the danger from which may be 
readily imagined. Of course I have, at con- 
siderable cost, made that “all right.” I was 
lacky in making the discovery within a month 
of my occupation: but my next-door neighbour 
(whose house is the work of the pega agree 
tive builder) was not so fortunate. She had 
been ite inhabitant about a year; in that case 
mud and filth, a foot deep, had to be removed. 
The workmen are now finishing a work that 
must be very costly to the lady, who had bought 
the house, and has no remedy. 

Now, sir, it would be idle to convey my 
grievances to you if you could do nothing; but 
you can do much, not only by impressing the 
warning of the old couplet :— 

“ Learn to be oth 
And you shall do fa me 

but by telling me, and many others who are 
circumstanced as I am, if there be no respon- 
sibility on the part of any public officer. First, 
is the Board of Health powerless? Next, is the 
district surveyor able to do nothing ? And next, 
is the wealthy body, the trustees of the Dul- 
wich Oollege (the ground landlords), without 
any voice ina matter in which that charity is 
so nearly concerned? And have they no sur- 
veyors able and willing to see that wrong is 
made right, as the guardians of a very large pro- 
perty, let, or to be let, on building leases, in 
this convenient and very valuable locality ? 

It is very likely that the cholera will pay us a 
visit. It may be assured of a rich harvest, 
and a sure halting-place at Upper Norwood, if 
matters remain as they are ; at least there exists 
a strong and general belief in this neighbour- 
hood, that the sewerage, in so far as houses are 
concerned, is execrable; not only calculated but 
certain to foster and propagate disease. 

If there be no one responsible, no one with 
the power, no one with the will, to arrest this 
public nuisance and peril, it is high time that 
the Legislature interfere to furnish ; oo 

ICTIM. 








“INVITATION TO TENDER.” 
S1x,—If “A very Old Subscriber” will refer 
to the Builder of the 27th of May, 1865, he will 
see a case tried at the “ Shoreditch County 
Court” similar to his. H. P. 








DRAWINGS AND THE POST-OFFICE. 

Siz,—The important alteration in the postal 
regulation that parcels may not exceed 18 in. in 
length, will, lam sure, be much ance to us 
architects, for example. A roll of drawings, under 
2 ft. long, sent by me on the 6th ult. into the 
country by train, over 100 miles from London, 
took just one week on the road, besides involving 
correspondence and inquiry as to the cause of 
delay. The carriage paid was 9d., and 2d. 
booking; total, 1ld.: whereas, if sent by the 
late regulations, the expense would have 
been bat 4d., and the delivery of them almost 
certain the following morning. T. E. W. 








A TWELVE HOURS MOVEMENT. 


S1n,—There is a class of men I think ought to 
be considered before any other class, as far as 
regards time. I speak of the men employed in 
retail timber yards; they are, with few exceptions, 
employed from six o’clock in the morning till half- 
past seven or eight at night, and, I believe, you 
will not find in London a class of men that work 
harder than they do, and in the winter time they 
have to be out in all weathers. I think if they 
would all petition their employers for a reduction 
in the hours, and make it a time from 
six o'clock in the morning till six o’clock in the 
evening, that they would grant their request. 

Farr Pray. 











THE DRY ROT. 


S1n,— Having been a reader of the Builder almost ever 
since its issue, it may not be unbecoming of me to ask what 
jp the bent semody Sn cove, Se -rot in wood (and if any), 
I have often in your valuable work, of different pro- 
cesses, of which I have tried two or three, but without 
avail. The building to which I shall refer is a good house, 
on the estates of the Earl of Carlisle (or trustees), near 
to Castle Howard. It having been built about twenty 











ELECTRIFY THE FISH. 


Srz,—When fishermen have a full net, so great is the 
resistance of the captured fish that the meshes {often 
break, and they escape. Anglers know how troublesome 
large fish are to land ; they (the fish) do not spare the’rod 
but bolt off with it, or hook it witha joint, Swimmers te 
man to the surface : 
I have seen a man iatog neo nen done of rock to near the 


the bottom. To wake them up I would trail the electric 
ehain across their backs; the underliers also would 
receive full favours, 
** One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 
Shakespeare, 
One touch of chain would start the flats to the swim, ' 
Myself, 
. eA 








MEN OUT OF WORK. 


Sir,—I see in last week’s Builder a statement 
of Mr. Potter’s, that 700,000 able-bodied men 
are out of work. I should like to ask, where 
are they, and what are they? If building 
operatives, that class is ly scarce in 
the Midland Counties; if agricultural labourers, 
we have also room fcr some. If they have 
daughters fit for domestic service, an importation 
is much wanted in the same district. But if 
these men are of the description too often to be 
found since the rise of trade-unions, namely, a 
worthless set of fellows, perfectly ignorant of 
the trade they profess, with no desire to learn it, 
we do not want them. AN op Burtper. 








JOINTING IRON PIPES. 


S1z,—About two years ago! builtaconservatory 
for a gentleman, and the hot-water pipes were 
put together with iron borings, sal-ammoniac, 
hemp packing, and red-lead cement, and now 
nearly all of the joints are burst, and all of 
them burst during the time no fire has been 
kept up. Can you explain the reason? The 
gentleman has an idea it is the sal ammoniac 
that has done it; the man that put the pipes in 
declares it is not. 

Would you be kind enough to give me your 
idea of the iron borings and sal ammoniac for 
such purposes. Ww. Barnarp, Jun. 

*,* An overdose of sal ammoniac in the packing 
would be very likely to produce the result com- 
plained of. 








THE OPENING OF DOVER COLLEGE. 


Tue Dover College has been formally in- 
, under the i of the Lord 


inv on the site. Mr. Ayres wrote a 
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It might easily be converted into separate schools at a 
pulp ie} And when restored, would afford a great 
gate. This haiiding a sr theebe bets —. — made 

: sees oe - oa an 
@ comfortable po. Pg There is a subst and 


A Clock Tower for Gatehouse. — The 
new clock tower, which has been in course of 
erection for some time back at Gatehouse-of 
Fleet, in the south of Scotland, has been 


site is the s immediately in front of the 
Marray Avad Tietel, where a view of the clock is 


ty. | obtained from all directions. ‘The tower is 9 ft. 





great taste, and contain some and 
be made one of the prettiest in the vicinity 
the great importance of at once establishing this 
in our town, and the many end great advan 
this sito cars, I would, sangeet © tation wait on 
Mr. Chignell, and ascertain he wi dispose of his 
interest in the property, and upon what 


This suggestion was ultimately adopted, and 
the refectory has been restored by Mr. Perry, 
the architect, who has taken pains to effect the 
restoration without impairing the Norman 
style of the venerable buildings. 








Miscellanen. 


Condition of Leicester.—The Leicester 
Journal says,—‘ The high death-rate of Leicester 
has been the subject of alarm and observation 
for weeks past. Several causes for this increase 
of mortality have been mentioned, one being the 
defective system by which Leicester is drained. 
At the last meeting of the Local Board of Health 
the town was assured by authority that the 
sewage was quite equal to the demands upon it, 
except in occasional instances, when flashing of 
the drains was promptly applied. Bat we now 
have it on the authority of the Builder, in an 
article on the condition of Leicester, that ‘ com- 
pletely choked sewers may be counted by the 
dozen.’ The article generally, which we publish 
elsewhere, draws such a picture of our unsavoury 
condition as a town as to heightenthealarm which 
was not unreasonebly felt at the unenviable 
position the town had attained in the Registrar- 
General’s returns. We have always urged the 
necessity of dealing in a comprehensive way 
with our system of sewerage, and have felt that 
the time must rapidly come when the local 
Board of Health could no longer decline to deal 
with it. For this reason we have aleo urged 
economy in matters that in themselves did not 
press for settlement, and were not i as 
not affecting the highest interest of all, the 
public health. The question has now been 
raised, and must be practically dealt with. If 
Local Boards, through ignorance, local jealousies, 
political party prejudices, or any other cause, 
do not or will not take the matter resolutely 
in hand, we trust the Government will at once 
deal with it as an imperial question. The evil 
has grown to such a magnitude that it cannot 
longer be tampered with,—it must be met, and 
if possible eradicated.” 

Cemetery Consecration in Yorkshire.— 
The Archbishop of York has consecrated the 

new cemetery for St. John’s Parish, Masbro’. 
The new cemetery is situated near the village 
of Kimberworth. The ground is inclosed by a 
stone wall, and the buildings were designed b 
Mr. Blackmore, of Rotherham, architect. There 
are two chapels, one for the members of the 
Church of England and one for the Dissenters, 
each of stone, in the Early English style. Messrs. 
Bacon & Rawson, of Rotherham, had the super- 
vision of the work. A house for the sexton has 
been erected near the entrance-gates, and a 
broad carriage-drive runs the whole of 
the cemetery. The total area of the ground is 
19,370 square yards, of which 8,800 yards have 
been consecrated for the use of members of the 
Established Charch, 5,500 yards are appropriated 
cone of dissenters, 3,000 yards to Roman 
Catholics, and 2,070 yards are unappropriated. 
It has been estimated that the a 2 a por- 
tion of the ground will contain 1,652 graves ; 
the Dissenters’ portion, 1,063 ; the Roman Catho- 
lice’, 583; and the unappropriated, 404. The 
cost of the cemetery has been about 1,800. 
After the consecration the 


Discovery of Minerals in Jersey.—The 
researches that have been going on here for the 
past few weeks tend to confirm the belief that a 
rich vein of lead ore had been struck. Some 
copper ore has been found in the parish of 
St. Clement, and the belief is gaining ground 
that the island is rich in mineral ores, that 
require capitel and skill in order to ensure their 


y|the population of the parish, 


uare, and rises to a height of 55 ft. from the 
se te The me and plans were furnished by 
Mr. Pilkington, of Ediaburgh ; the contractor for 
the work was the late Mr. Cairns, builder, Gate- 
house; and the cost of the erection was 2671. 
The architect had to confine his plans to the 
amount of money raised, and a plain edifice has 
been erected. The tower is square in form, and 
is divided into three —the lower i 
being battered to the height of 17 ft., the 
middie story pierced on four sides with long, 
narrow, round-headed windows, and the masonry 
of both is of whinstone with granite facings. 
The upper story is built entirely of Craignair 
granite, and on each face of it are arched re- 
cesses for the reception of the clock, Above the 
clock is the belfry, which is open. The struc. 
ture is surmounted by a corbelled parapet, built 
of granite. The manufacturers of the clock are 
Messrs. Gillett & Bland, of Croydon, Surrey. 
Several modern improvements are introduced 
into the mechanism. 
“The General Asphalte Company.”— 
The General Asphalte Company is announced, 
with a capital of 60,0001., in 12,000 shares of 51., 
of which 8,800 are offered to the public, the 
balance of 3,200 being allotted to the vendors, 
fully paid up, in payment of purchase-money. 
The company is established to take over and ex- 
tend the well-known business of Messrs. Armani 
& Stodart, of 35, Poultry, and Millwall, including 
@ contract entered into with the former gen- 
tleman for the exclusive su to him for 


Kingdom and British colonies, of any quantity 
of asphalte, whether rock, powder, or prepared 


established for twenty-three years, 
ecuted various works, inclading the road and 
paths at Osborne, at Tattersall’s, Aldershott 
Camp, the arsenal and barracks at Woolwich, 
the barracks at Chatham, Colneyhatch Lunatic 
Asylum, Pentonville, Chatham, and Broadmoor 
prisons, &c.; and as the company take over the 
business, with the staff, plant, and everything 
complete, they have the opportunity of at once 
rendering the capital productive. 

Monthly Report on the Health of St. 
Marylebone.—The for August and 
September, 1871, by Dr. Whitmore, medical 
officer of health for the has been 
printed by order of the Vestry. The annual 
death-rate for the period was 22°33 per 1,000 of 

being nearly 
the same as at the corresponding patil of last 
year. Complaints having been made of the 
defective state of the drains at the London 
Crystal Palace, in Oxford-street, were care- 
fally inspected by Mr. Windle, who discovered 
no less than thirteen cesspools, some of them 
4 ft. and several feet deep, and nearly 
all of them cont large quantities of night- 
soil; the small drain-pipes, which were 4 in. in 
diameter, were choked up, and the soil leaking 
through their joints had accumulated in large 
masses beneath the flooring. The proper sani- 
tary condition of the building has since then 
been provided for by the abolition of the cess- 
pools and the removal of the old pi and by 
eying down upwards of 400 ft. of 6-inch and 
9-inch pipes properly trapped, which carry all 
the drainage of the building into the sewer in 
Great Portiand-street. 

_Asphalte Roadways.—The City Commis- 
sioners of Sewers have withdrawn from the 
Streets Committee the power they had hitherto 
exercised of determining the kind of asphalte 
which should be laid down in the streets. At 
the instanoe of Mr. Cotton, the Court resolved to 
exercise this power themselves. The Holborn 
Board of Works having complained of the dirty, 
slippery, and neglected state of the asphalte 
woe se “y reser ae the Val de Travers 

ompany have, through their agent, promised to 
see that it is soupetiy wleeneel te future. The 
smallness of the asphalted part of the roadway 
was alleged as reason for its uncleanliness, dirt 
being, it was said, carried on to it from the 





being brought to light. 





granite paving which it adjoins, 


rated with an appropriate demonstraticn. The prin 


known such and cleansing in the Mint 
district as d the past twelve months, .. . 
Whilst the account has cost us 8351., we 
have received only 6281. towards this sum, 
leaving 2071. still to be cleared off.” 

College at Cambridge.— 
Extensive alterations and improvements have 


been made in the colleges of Cambridge during 
and still the movement docs 
The building of a new mas- 

of stad rooms at 


Christ’s College, At the Fitz- 
william Museum, the workmen of Messrs. Cubitt 
Co. are busily engaged in completing the 
entrance-hall according to the main rere of 
Mr. Bassevi’s original design, which Mr. Barry, 
architect, estimates will cost 2,0001. 
Waterworks, Berwick.—The works for an 
additional supply of water to the inhabitants of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed have been opened. The 
works are at the Tower Foundry, Tweedmouth, 


site of an old quarry at the rate of 200,000,000 
gallons per day, and is stored in a tank, which has 
been constructed, 80 ft. long by 50 ft. wide, and 
8 ft.deep. Thence the water is pumped by steam 
power across the Tweed to the high-service 
reservoir outside the town, whence it flows 
through the pipes for the use of the inhabitants. 
The lift from the engine-house to the high- 
service reservoir is 185 ft., giving a pressure on 
the lowest points of the rising main of over 
80 Ib. on the squareinch. The cost of the new 
works has been computed at 7,500). This 
sum has to Hy Orr) re what ont oe 
been expended (8 waterw 1 
1854, and 1,0001, the sam which has been 
deducted from time to time from the ordinary 
district rate to pay engineers. 

Opening of Free Public Library, Derby. 
The Free Pablic Library at Derby has been 
formally opened by the mayor and corporation. 
The premises are those formerly known as the 
Old Town and County Library and Museum, 
and are situated in the centre of the Wardwick. 
The number of books in the lending-library 
alone exceeds 8,000 volumes, The total number 
of volumes (including the reference library) 18 
over 13,000. Mr. Bass, M.P., gave 
amounting in money value to about 400l.; 
Mr. Alderman Barber gave 501. towards tbe 
purchase of books; and the Mayor of Derby, 
201, Mr. T. W. Evans has also given 500. 
towards a building fund. 

Acquirement of Land for Street 1m- 
provements in —Mr. J. J. Aston, 
Q.C., and a special jary have determined the 
compensation to be by the for 
pureey extending Davies-street to Cam- 

land-street, off Dale-street, the site of whicb 

is required for improvement ander the 

Liverpool Improvement Act of 1867. Theground 

required was 724 euene pent. and included the 

Sec ee ac an 
3 ¥ jury awar ; 

com ng A ag t of 1,515), 5¢., being 





at the rate of 191, per yard. 
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The “Tewcastie College of Physical 
Science.—The first lecture in connexion with 
this College was given in the lecture-room of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society, West- 

gate-street, by Professor A. 8S. Herschel, B.A., 
¥.B.A.8., the head of the department of Physics 
in the new institation. There was a crowded 
audience on the occasion, the lecture being open 
to the general public. Next Professor W. 
Steadman Aldis, M.A., who has been appointed 
to the chair of delivered his 
inaggral addr ia the theatre othe Literary 
and Philosophical Society in the presence of a 
large and appreciative audience. On the follow- 
ing evening, Professor David Page, LL.D., one of 
the four recently appointed to the 
College, an inaugural address on 
‘* Geology” to a large and appreciative audience. 
Professor Marecco on the evening 
delivered his address, and was also honoured 
with a large audience and much applause. 


The Oxyhydric ieee officials of the 
Crystal Palace Company, according to the 
Mechanic’s Magazine, “ yl laid pipes, 
gasometers in position, and will illuminate their 
crystal fountains and rare works of art with the 
Oxyhydrio light; and in order that the public 
ee, Se Se 

periority over gas, the lights will alternate, 

oan then the dall yellow haze of the flickering 
gas-lamp will become doubly so in the steady 
bright light emanating from the other, which is 
so intense that it causes the flame of gas to cast 

a shadow. felt do-it sedi ar dasttented te 
illuminate. This new light can be obtained ata 
much lower rate than gas; and it is not only 
brilliant and clear, but healthy.” Gas nowadays 
is a very inferior article to what it once was, and 
anything will be acceptable as a substitute that 
is only equal to what gas can be, much less so 
promising a substitute as this is said to be. 

Zxrhibition of Water-Colour Drawings 
To aid the National Hospital for Consumption at 
Ventnor, a number of collectors have lent water- 
colour drawings, which are now open as an Exhi- 
bition at the Institate of Painters in Water- 
Colours, Pall-mall. It is a remarkably fine 
collection, 240 in number, and includes excellent 
works. by G. Bach, Barrett, Bennett, Rosa Bon- 
heur, Barton, Callow, G. Cattermole, D. Cox, D. 
Cox, jan., Davidson, De Wint, Danoan, J. 
Copley Fielding, Birket Foster, A. Fripp, 
Fripp, J. Gilbert, Goodall, Carl Haag, Hine, 
Holland, W. Hunt, Jackson, Sir Edwin Landseer, 
R.A., J. F. Lewis, R.A., W. oom RB.A., 
Palmer, Prout, David Roberts, Rosetti, Coiling. 
wood, Smith, F. Tayler, F. W.'Tophems J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A., J. Varley, J. D. Watson, and others. 
We cordially recommend a visit. 


Water-Supply. 
the East London Waterworks Company have 
given: notice that it is their desire, and so far as 
in them lies their intention, to substitate, 


Organisation 

Adelphi, has. been 
the society to which Mr. ea who recently 
arranged for the transference of labour from 
The tractate 


can co-operate with the guardians of the poor, in 
effectually utilising the labour of able-bodied 
destitute ’* It also contains remarks by 
Dr. Hawksley, the chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee, who sigus the report. 
compte for White Lead.—The mineral 
unds proposed. by Mr. 8. J. Hennis, of | ° 
Livceed te wena as @ paint and for other 
purposes, are man from finely disinte- 
grated native silicate of alumina (which forms 
an excellent substitute for white lead) as a base, 
together with vegetable and other stainers, mixed 
With dryers and raw linseed oil, When used as 
4 cement, to be a to damp walls and other 


Purposes, @ mixture of the native silicate of 
alumina is compounded with glue, barytes, and 
resin, or boiled oil. 


placed | 29:h of September next. For the first five years 


’| the long-desired improvement purpose 
last effort to carry it inte effect. The powers of 


_ Holbeck Church Belis.—The new peal of 


Treble Bob Maj consisting of 
reble or, 

brought round in three hours 

minutes. There was no serious hitch of any 
kind. epee = nang te ete re 
by sets of ringers from 


England. 


sewage; and an offer by Messrs. Russ & car 
of London, has virtually been accepted. 

following are the principal terms :—A lease of 
twenty-five years, the rent to commence on the 


the lessees are to pay 5001. per annam; second 
five, 6001.; third five, 7001.; fourth five, 800I. ; 
and the remaining period, 1,0001. The system 
thus proposed to be adopted is for irrigation, and 
large tracts of Jand a few miles from Portsmouth 
will be pat under the system. It is also said 
that many thousands of acres will be now re- 
claimed from the sea. 


The Durham and WNorthumberiand 
Architectural Soctety.—The members of the 
Durham and Northumberland Architectural and 
Archeological Society held their last meeting 
of the season at Alnwick, last week. By per- 
mission from the Dake of Northumberland, the 
members visited Alnwick and Hulo Abbeys. 
Returning to the town, the members repaired to 
St. Michael’s Vicarage, when the Rev. H. B. 


-| Trotter exhibited a collection of rubbings of | Nor" 


monumental brasses. The old parish church of 
St. Mary and St. Michael, close by the vicarage, 
was next visited. At the invitation of the 
society, Mr. F. R. Wilson acted as guide 
throughout the day. 

Belgravia and South Kensington New- 
road.—The Post wisely puts in a plea for this 
undertaking. It understands that the promotersof 
making a 
the company for the acquisition of the necessary 
land expire shortly; but it is stated that 
another (the fourth) Act of Parliament will be 
applied for in the coming session, if the Metro- 
politan Board of Works determine upon aiding 
the undertaking. There isan absolute necessity 
fore through communication between Belgravia 
and the important new neighbourhood of South 
Kensington. 

The Sewage of Salford. — It has been 
unanimously resolved in the Town Council of 
Salford “‘ to construct, by contract or otherwise, 
an intercepting sewer "for the Salford district, to 
carry off the sewage and ordinary rainfall from 
the whole of the district, with provision for dis- 
charging the storm water by means of existing 
or other outlet sewers, according to the plans or 
specifications of Scheme No. 1, prepared by the 
Salford district surveyor; the estimate of the 
cost of the works, including the cost of —— 
structing subsidiary sewers, amounting 
15,2201.” The cost of the scheme No. 2 a 
be 27,0001, and of scheme No. 3, 26,0001, 


Sculpture: All Saints’ New Church, 
Cheltenham.—Four more statues of Aposties 
have been placed in the niches of the nave; 
carvings to the i soicdusagh pri 

leted, being special mem 
passer Mr. R. L. Boulton, of Chelten- 
ham, is the seulptor. The same sculptor exe- 
cuted the stone and wood carvings on the pulpit, 
font, and church at Daffryn, mentioned in our 
last number. 


Columbia Fish Market.—There _— _— 

reat quantities of herrings, wens 
oh heaper kinds of fish in this market throughout 
the past week. The blocks of “ model dwellings” 
(by the Indastrial Dwellings Company), adjoining 
the market, are being roofed in, and one-half of 
them will be fit for occupation by Christmas, 
They will accommodate several hundred persons. 

Windsor Castie.—Mr. G. G. Scott’s works 
in the Horse-Shoe Cloisters, Windsor Castle, are 
now complete. A new library is to be erected 
on the site of the old one, with a turret—the 


Temple.— It is stated that the 


Avebury 
. | owner of. this.remarkable monument, Mr, Ed. 


wards, of Pe , bas consented to set aside 
arrangements had been made for erecting 
several buildings on the site, and is willing, on 
public grounds, to sell it on reasonable terms, so 
that it may be secured from fature risk. We 
are glad to hear that a movement has been 
commenced to promote this purchase. 
Zlvaston Castle.—This building has been 
lighted with gas. The for the hall have 
been supplied by Messrs. J. Defries & Sons, Hounds- 


agreed | ditch, and the work has been done under the 


superintendence of Mr. Harvey, engineer. Pro- 
vision is also made for the ventilation of every 
room. There is a ten-light chandelier in the 
hall, and three figures in armour supporting 
the upright portion. 

The late Dean Alford.—On Monday after- 
noon a statue of the late Dr. Alford, Dean of 
The | Canterbury, was publicly unveiled by the cathe- 
dral architect, Mr. Harry G. Austen, in theniche 
of the west front of the cathedral at Canterbury. 
It has been subseribed for and erected by the 
Canterbury Harmonic Union, of which the late 
dean was both founder and president. The 
memorial of the late dean is placed next to the 
statue of Erasmus. 


TENDERS 


For town-hall and free library buildings, Bilston. Mr, 
a. = architect :— 





























£5,602 0 0 
= sass 
5,484 0 0 
Corbet. 5,464 0 0 
SR carne aictorahenacusasecsoesennaete 5,407 0 0 
Moore 5,292 0 0 
Lovatt 6,207 0 0 
Barkitt { 6,183 0 0 
4,979 0 0 








For office and warehouse to sugar refinery, Love-lane, 
Liverpool, for Messrs. Henry Tate & Sons. Mr. W. J, 
architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. G. North- 





Nicholson & Ayre ....ssscssesseeeee £4,550 0 0 
aigh 4,317 0 0 
WOUND ccqqecstacnstonysncetendbonctevctens 4,260 0 0 
i aE OT 4,14 0 0 
IIIT sininceiinptedtsennnisnwnmmnennsincen 4,149 0 0 
Tomkinson (accepted) 4,127 0 0 





For the insertion of shop-front, and sundry additions 
aud repairs, to No. 8, Glebe-strest, Stoke-on-Trent, for 
Mr, W. Moody. Mer. Edwin saat architect :— 

Mifflin & Davis. ...c1-..sscorevesssevee £155. 0 0 











STIG scecscccsshectercessvtsaveevennescorens 180 0 0 
Bradbury 173 11 6 
POPC cusnoreesreesersvereesesenssoere cnneee 135 0. 0 
Barlow (accepted) ..........s0+-s0008 134 0 0 





For ee ee, berg Chureb, Peoge. Messrs. Newman & 
Billing, arc Quantities by Mr. < F. -7w = 






































— 8,360 0 
Manley i iiogars sm oo 
WOO. ccccsercsccesecese yl 
Oe eee 7,439 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ..........00++ 7,235. 0. 0 
Patrick & SOnB  ..cccesesscenseneeees 7,195 0 0 
Wood 7,194 0 O 
GERI vivsiccsictrcsrricrresconstiorees 7,180 0 0 
Turner & Son 7,125 0 0 
Dee, BLOB s.. cccctiecoscssocsosccssces . 6,875 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ......... 6,856 0 0 
Obie B BOR. ....0i00sccccccescesseeccccee 6,770 0 0 
For the erection of dwelling-houses, shops, stabling, &e 
Pe camgjenae St, Lake’s. Mr, W. Seckham ither- 
ington tect :— 
Gross & Holmes: ....csessevseeseese £2,170 0 0 
Blkington (accepted) ..,........+.+ 2,127 0 © 
For eminem National —— — a 
= eames = = : 
Theobald (secepted) ....05..+000----» . 9 0 0 
For new offices at Sandy, for Mr. B.T. L. Smith, Mr, 
Jobn Usher, architect :— 
Field £279 0 0 
COPBY ccrccecrarcccsesesccesersenqes sseenncne 274 0 0 
Haynes (accepted) ........0.c0-00-se00+ 247 0 0 
For new shop and a 57, High-street, Bedford, 
for Mr. H. A. Smith, Mr, John Usher, architect :— 
Carter £1,114 0 0 
Corby 1,091 0 0 
Howe (00 late) ....c.sccsseressreeee 1,070 0 0 
Hall (accepted) ....ccsecerereeeee 1,042 Q 0 





works, for Messrs. Hill, High-street, 




















Bedford. Mr. F. T, Mercer, architect, Quantities sup- 
. ek: £54 0 0 
Day 473 4 0 
Moore 45 06«0=«O0 
Cunvin 4. 0 0 
se to 3 3 
a ae 
Ri d 3385 9 6 
Carter ....rcccreerercorsecceseensocsoesesses 377 16 6 




















whole in brick. 


Coach-house, 

House. Stable, &e, 

Patney ..cesererssesssees £2,207 10 0 ~-., £622 10 0 
eseeonenceeceosees 2,200 0 0 670 0 0 

2,100 0 0 620 0 0 

Hamblis (avcopted) 2,096 0 0, 878 0 0 
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For the erection of new training college, Battersea, for 
the Wesleyan Educational 




















shoplied bp Beng bh og bo re 

8 Mesars. — 
Hobson ...c0+.005 endnnenenntines ersssese 4,978 0 O 
Myers & Bon8 ...seccesseeveees scossee 4,969 0 0 
Parsons 4,950 0 0 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram......... 4,875 0 0 
Carter & 4,797 0 0 
mae 35 3 3 
Ps 4,560 0 0 
wiblee & 1 & Son (accepted) ......... 4,300 0 0 





For infants’ school and sundry alterations and sddi- 
tions to St. Paul’s Schools, Dorking. Mr. F, J. Dibble, 


architect 
“Hamblin (mocepted) sreesereerserees £552 0 0 
For ace mgpone a = 85, Walbrook, for Mr, Tcker. 





Mr. Win! 

a Fittings. 
re 8527 0 0 acceoveee oss 
Stsines & Son...... 477 OO > cceveere . £5215 0 
Newman & Mann 476 0 0 scccccese _ 

BE OO  cscccere . 6400 


Seen eeeeneenee 





For new corn-exchange and offices, Bedford. Messrs. 
Ladds & Powell, architects. Quantities supplied by Mr. 


Thos, Ladds :— 
Extra for Allowance for 
wainscot, m i 
BEASB ceccsocvscescccese 2B,850 cover, L450 reves . £190 
Harrison & Bon ... 8,250  ....0 ee 250 
IF ccscserstunwernent ete GTO ccreve 200 
Twelvetrees ........ 7,821 — ceceee 277 ceoses 164 
Staines & Son . 7,680 .essee B80 cecoee 250 
Pattinson Brothers 2: ye 340... 216 
pe ee ove 7,495 sovcee 30D cee. 176 
Jackson & Shaw ... F490. cece WO. ceevie 4” 
Dover, Dowel, & Co. 7,400 ...... S64 ever 250 
ZOE cheinnnd if ST 110 
Lacey vy © SIO ncvece 250 
Moore 6,955 — ...000 400... 124 
Vickers ..cccccovecscce 6,780 — .ones Bee 250 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

C. & Sonr.—H. P.—A, .—R. W. W.—W. F.—J. W.—T. H. W.— 
F. C.—H.8—J. U.—B. F. 8 —Inquirer.—W. F. P.—B. B.-J. F, F.— 
Ww. Cc. B—O. C-—J. W.B. B-J. D.—H. A. G.—Mr. W.—L. W.— 
Cc. W.—G. B—C. M.—T. K. W.--N. B.—F. RB. W.—W. B.—Engincer. 
—C. D—G. 8 —8. C. H.—W. L—Rev. J. G.—W. & Sons.—J. 8, 8.— 
J. P.-—J. D—R. W.-W. W. L—T. B, B.-A. V.—-G. M. B.— 
W. E. B. (we have heard good accounts of it. Another tinned pipe 
is now in the ma-ket),—A. P. (various letters, &c., on the subject 
will be found im previous mumbers of the Builder. Little can be 
done short of csmenting).—H. B. & B. (next week). 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the mame and address of the sender, mot mecesarily for 
publication, 


Nora.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at ss 


public mectings, reste of course with the authors. 





Bath and Other Building Stones of 
Best Quality.—RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 
CO. Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depédte, also 
ee ee 
Kingdom farvished on application to 








Ashton & Green, Slate and Slab Mer- 
ehants and Quarry Agents. — Shippers, 
Merchants, and Contractors furnished with Price- 
lists of every descri of ROOFING and 
MANUFACTURED SLATE, Railway-rates, &. 
Agents for London and Country for the Sale of 
the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN 
SLATES. Drawings and Prices of A. & G.’s 
RED RIDGE TILES, specially prepared for use 
Peter iy memes 

rooms, -street, St. 
Axe, London, E.C. Lave. 2 sisi 


J. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 
seers. AND VENTILATING 
0 hes, Schools, H 
eminent 


OFFICES AND SHOW ROOMS, 
476, NEW OXFORD-STREET, London, W.c; 
WORKS :—FARRINGDON-ROAD. 
ss ® Pamphlet on “ Hot-Water Heating.” 

















ORNAMENTAL WRITERS and| > 


PAINTERS should APPLY for H. D. SMIT 
H’S “ Manual of 


4 Ornamental A) Ancient and 
st la 6d. by TJ, ALLM AM, Ooh Ooretees Modern,” published 


MANUAL o of the SCIENCE of COLOUR 





ones METRY ARS EW ES cieth, 
Niustrations, price 
GROUP of of ENGLISHMEN a (1795 to 


1815) ; Records of the Younger Wi their Friends, 
Disco 
“Dy BLIZA METRY ARD, A very of Lg 


METEYARD, Author of ey 
: LONGMANS, GREEN, & 

a nn e price 10s. 6d. 
“0 2 Me ty oe nak: & 
Houses, and containing 
ouns for Eating in Pata 

Paternoster-row. 








Pon PRACTIOAL “ MEASURER : 
a Series of Tables for facilitating the Calculations 
Tredes. New Bdition, greatly aod 


tT tenet secangnsonine: 44, Paterno:ter-row. 





HE CARPENTER “and “JOINER’S 


ASSInTANT : a B ve Trestise on the Beleo- 
and Strength 





— eg Bem Materialia, and = Mechanical 
nei. wii their Applicetions ia Carpeatry, 
Sanew, ond By me ED Beawing, Prifestion, and Fer 


spelt, and tn unrated Glawary ot Forms 
Building. 


By JAMES NEWLANDS. 
Llustra‘ed by - ne oes of Fes and many hundred 
“ We know of no treatise on Siopentey ent Setueny: Sei a6 ae 
approaches tals iu merit."— Mechanics Af 
Lendon: BLACKLE & BON, 44, 





_ EARLS NATURAL PRULOSOPHY. 
If. cloth, 4« 


N4ze ATURAL | "PHILOSOPHY : om , ae 


By Profesor DESCHANEL, of Paris. 
Tranelated oe Pte edited, with exteosive additions, by Profesor 
EVBRETT, D.CL. of Queen's College, hy Ta four 


medium 8vo, Illustrated by 719 engravings on wood. Part 
Mechanics, tatice, and Paeumatics, 4. 64. Part Il. Heat, 
4s, 6d, 

“ Of the of the work we —Sa 
occasion Part I. aad this character is faliy 


te speak w paneen 
maintained (in Part Il) re recap Journal of 
‘A good working class-book stadents ia experimental 
physics.”"— Atheneum. 
Loudon : BL\.CKIE & SON, 41, Paternoster-row, 


PICTURESQUE ARCHITECTURAL 


STUDIES, 
By W. YOUNG, of Ex.ter ae eee, ee. paar 
* Picturesque Examples of Cha 
Poste Hi. end MA nchen te Uh cnt, neat tn tee aoa, on aa ee 


Orders, with remittances, directed to Mr. B. W. POLY, 19, Exeter 
Hall, Strand, W.C. will be sent post-free, 1 








ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, 


TANNAH'S TABLES of ANGLE and 


iron Work — Price 
Publishers, VIRTUB& CO. 26, Ivy-lane, London. 


ORKING PEOPLE and IMPROVED | gu 








ENGINE. 





J. JOBBINS, 
$, WARWICK COURT, HOLBORN, "LONDON, W.C. 


EXAMPLES of BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, 





Exhibi some ef the : 
— saral Byviem. "By aca” "BESBON, ys oe 12mo, » eos Deans ad Mensa la ‘Forty Rog 
a ERINGIPL ES of tl the 801 SCIENCE of COLOUR. AUGHTTRCTU AL ANTIQUARIAN, Nay. NAVAL, 
sparing knows of lr, eee S omttieg and | eee style. tail ac ey, Invoices, 
CHAPMAN @ HALL. nat Key to harmony J TT6nBuN s, wanwicw, COURT, MOLDUma LONDON, WC. 





Iss BR er aay ove wt NEW NOVEL 


‘Author of * "a Becret,"e. all Libraries 
“THE LOVELS OF ARDEN, 

“ Mise Bretton beat novel." Athen@um, October 14, 
FITTINGS 


granite “aod STABLE. 
quae of SNOt RAR: ee tip 


eonsiderable 
ation tof che it tet eee, - 5. ~y 
Loadoa, N. W. 





Now ready, With 08 Out, hesther, eit sgn, weno tan, tise, 
Mee. Se ESTIMATOR for the 














Aas oe 
VACANCY occars 
req’ Fane 


RUSH “Cs “Bighatrot Belo 


UANTITIES TAKEN OUT, Work 

hans Womens wel Specimen aa 
terms, — ALFRED 
Decaghall-etreet, London 


— ee 
iis testo and deyat omer 
INDOW GLASS OUTTER— 
experience i eng, fasting, ad_platng. addres aula 
ee A. B. care of Mr, 














po os 

ey ntationer, rat moped. aes td 

pascost F FLOORING. iG.— WANTED, a 
whe Genel, setet 


pets lee aatreet mDWakD RaDLaY, sol Tat 
Ory and HOT- 


Conduit-strect, London. 
WATER-FITE: Mast be a first-class 7 
references.—Apply toT. C. 27, High-street, Hampstead, 


ANTED, « good PLUMBER, able t i 
ae Seed = 
2 witeoret, 


AcE OULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
WORKS—WANTED, 0 practical MANAG 


ot every A govt salary wil 


quan addr, ging fll nforaatio and 




















ANTED, for a Short Period, a LAND 


BURVAYOR. He must bes 





Saptepes 0 it Grak. ta, cht 3a wate no” ws =i 
CLERK WORKS, 

D, immed diately, c OLERK of the 
WORKS fof the New at Denbigh. 























